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"T4 ing work has preſumed. 
to inſcribe it to your ma- 
* * jeſty, as the greateſt mark 
ea gan give of his affection and loy- 
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i DEDICATION. 
culiarly intended for the peruſal of 
monarchs, and he that would be 
looked on as a friend to his coun- 
try ſhould endeayour to give the 
beſt hints to its ſovereign: and what 
greater incentive can be given to a 
; king g, than by ſetting 838 him 
both the 24 and virtues: of his 
anceſtors? The former may incline 
im to purſue contrary courſes, and 
the latter ſtimulate him to a gene- 
rous riyalry. 
[As theſe volumes will difp lay to 
| _ your majeſty thoſe ſteps by which 
| this kingdom has aſcended to fs 
N - preſent ſtate of greatneſs and opu- 
lence: fo. they will ſhew you the 
ill conſequences Which have enſi 
from the corrupt meaſures of de- 
ſigning miniſters,” the fury 05 le- 
| | Jaded multitudes, and the 
3 neſs or tyranny of incbnfid seg 
ö N HT; 1 "8:8 kings. 


DED 76.4 TION v 


remind you of this truth, that tha 
only path to fame is chat which 
tends to the good of a ſtate, and 
that no monarch, after his death: 
_ met with praiſe from poſterity; 
dick not conſult the intereſt of 
. during his life: they will 
ere to remind you, that it is not 
in the power of adulation to gild 
the faults of monarchs, with an 
eternal varniſh; hut that time, like 
the ſpear of Ithuriel, has the power 
of detecting falſthood owever ob 
red, and of making facts appear 
their proper forms. | 
I this be true, O King, conſi- . 
the time will come nch alf 
82 actions will be weighed 1 in the 
ice, and repreſented in hiſtory . 

witg all their defects. This is not, 
indeed; the language of dedicators, 
A 3 but * 


| | : 


kings; Phey will likewite ſerve: to * 


vi DEDICATION. 


but it is the voice of affection; it is 
the voice of truth: it is the voice 


of one, who wiſhes that you may 


avoid all the vices, and practice all 


the virtues of all the kings who 


have ſwayed the ſceptre of theſe 
realms; it is the voice of one, who 
dreads flattery more than death, 
and is ready, even at the hazard of 
me, to approve _ 9 5 


| Lops Majeſty's „„ 
= | Moſtloyal, an Io, aj 7 
3 x | AﬀeRtionate ehe, + 
| W. Rive. 
$ Paul's School, 1 | 0 
ö 5 3L 1761. * 
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| "OY of hiſtory. to _—_ 
all ranks and profeſſions is a 


X ruth unjverſally acknowleds- 
| * ed and univerſally confirmed. 
The many hiftories written, during the 
wiſtence, of the Roman republic, of the 
Fairs of that illuſtrious nation, were 4 
great means of rendering. them more il- 
ftrious,- and are Jhewiſe an apalog y 
for gur preſent. undertaking. However 
auſiderable that republic may have ap- 

peared in former. days, our own nation, 

rs maritime power, is not leſs confider- 
ble, nor. are our exploits leſs worthy of 
— * Nn 
un ___ that 


vii PRE FA C E. 


_ "lights by different perfons, may be dif» 
torted by Prejudice,. or miſrepreſented by 
miſtake: in all theſe caſes a review may 

| be. both uſeful and neeefſaryy it may 

Be uſeful in order to add fome circum- 

ſtances which may have been either pur- 

poſely or accidentally omitted; it may be me 
ceſſary in order fo enable poſterity to judgs 
of ' the conſequences of ſimilar circum- 


antes and to relricus an injured cba. 


rater from the hands of obHẽ,˖pL, or be 
| iran of malice: So that the variety 
. of biſt#fians which" have preceded us, 


attempt, is rather an 


— — * Afi 
1 


their errors, and to ropreſent facts, uns 
all tbeir concurrent cirtumſtunres, which 


ſome may have omitted and others nity. 
hade ſuppreſſed. Thuſs therefore who 


have preceded us will be uſed as lights 
to guide us in our way, and the more 
light die bat, the leſs is our dailger of 
Sewnbling or falling. With derogat- 

105 ing 


c 


that fac may be viewed in different 


inſtead of being an arrument again our 
argument in its 
favoux, SA it will able ug to correc 


K tur | -w 
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PREFACE is 


ing from the abilities of our predeceſſors, ; 


we may make uſe of them for improve- 


ment, and put them in mind of the n- 


mon apophthegm, that a dwarf on a gi 
ant's ſhoulders may be able to ſee further 
than the giant himſelf. | 


The authorities orodured by. former | 
biftorians will be examined. before they - 


are aſſented to, and the manuſcripts of 
the Britiſh Muſeum, Bodleian Library, 
Sc. will. be collated, in order to au- 
thenticate falis which have been buried 
in oblivion by negligence, or unjuſtly ſup- 
Preſſed by the endeavours of prejudice: 
by this means the defects of former biſ- 
zories. may be ſupplied, their miſtakes 


refified, Cs ſeveral curious anecdotes, 
that have not fallen under their notice, 


eee to the view of tbe MR. > 


The deſcription of the ancient a 
tants of England, are not drawn merely 
from the unfiniſhed portraits, which the 
. and Latin . bave left * 

4 


4 


— 
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but from materials that carry with then 


ſuch marks of authenticity, as muſt even 
. extord aſſent. | 


The grafnal improvements which were 
made from barbarity to politeneſs, from 
paganiſm to chriſtianity, from ignorance 
20 the nobleſt flights of philoſophy, from 
poor to riches, and from tyranny to 

19, will de diſplayed with all the 
Preciſion that can convey knowledge to 

the mind, of pleaſure to the imagination. 


. 
— 


1 The char afers of great or Oar 


| - whether miniſters of kings, will bt 


dra wy from the tetonr- of their condut?, 
without regarding the praiſes which 
ddulativn has lavifhed, or the calumnies 
which falion has" forged. This prin- 


ciple ef impurtrality will bs preſerved 


| throughout the biſtory, from the moſt 
ll  diftant den ts 1he loft monarth that 
A chromo 
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PREFACE. =i 


The hiſtory of the church will he tra- 
ced from the be fr preaching of chriſti- 


enity in this iſland, to the lateſt: regula- 
tion in ecclefiaſtic government, with that 


accuracy which ſo. intereſting a ſubjett 


demands, and with all the candour, 


which a mind that values truth above all 


gs can poſſubly ert. 


7. be chronolog * will be ſettled * 
tbe moſt approved authors, and ſet down 
r 
cuaus to the reader. | 


In order to preſerve the bread of the 


hiſtory. free, from interruptions, notes 


are at. the. bottom of the. page, 
ſerving. to Taridat ſuch incidents, as 
are obſcure; and to confirm ſuch as are 


dubiaus ; or to. as Jeb utile 


A GED. 


"ah. Genin on ITY © 
which, would only fewell the. volume, and 


berglex the reader. . on this account 


thi 
as 
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this wort, for its fize, is better adapt- 
ed than any other for the continual ſtudies 
of our natrves, ſince it may travel with 


_ them wherever they go, and be an atten- 


dant on them, not only in the c::ſet hut tike- 
wiſe in the garden. They whoſe leiſure 

not permit them to conſult every 
one of the numerous tribe of | hiſtorians, 


dich our affairs have produced, will 
| find every one, of their obſervations re- 


giftered in this work, which, though 
leſs in bulk, will be found, with reſpet? 
to matter, as copious as any that bas 
been ſubmitted to the public. 


7 o mention the cheapneſs of a work 


a à proof .of its advantage, would be 


an abſurdity unbecoming ' the author : 


| but as the eaſineſs of purchaſing may be 
an inducement to. increaſe the number of 


readers, and as an increaſe in the num- 


ber of readers muſt tend to a more exten- 


five Inowledye of the interefts and con- 


= of © the pure 11 1 Ia 
VI UW! | IK bal 


n 


Fhat even in this reſper? the author may | 


trace the” ſeveral gradations by which 
which it enjoys among foreign ien ; 


4 


including in it the reign of bis late ma- 
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be looked on as 4 friend to his country. 


- The embelli ſbments with which this 
work is iluftrated are ſuch, as noi only 
comvey to us an idea of the perſons of our 
monarchs and heroes; but are likewiſe 
ornamented with the coins of the former, 
@ ſpecies of reliques, that tends not only 
to ſupply us with an idea of the opulence 
of each reign, but likewiſe enables us to 


our kingdom has raed to that credit 
er the 2 of its ſtandard. 


One advantage this work bas over 
' all other hiſtories of England is, its 


feſty, George II. à reign as pregnant 
with great events, as am that have 
preceded it; à reign which refletis no + 
ſmall glory on the maritime ſtrength of 
this kingdom: à reign which will afford 
uch an ample * for the excurſions of © 

"7 cal. 
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| hiſtorical praiſe or cenſure, as will res- 
der it conſpicuous in the Englifo biftory 
to the lateſt poſterity | 
be author being almaſt the anly En- 
Ter 2 lately. —— the - 
of England; it - is. nat. doubted 
but thoſe whoſe bearts are truly patriatia 
countenance an undertaking, which 
| has, no other. view. but. the glory of  En- 
$land, no other motive but the informa 
| tion of Engliſhmen, and no. other and, 
ut that” of reſcuing the charalier . of 
| this kingdom from. the miſrepreſentations 
* boi) ga or the iiſcanftruftions of 
POR wy. n 
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nend, din e an account of 

the ſituation and name of B ritain and its 
eniginal imubitants; Druids, Barde, Eu- 
_ bates; government a favs as thi vine 7 | 
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H E fr ee * en 
in the world, that of the Jews on- 
ly excepted, is involved in fable 
and obtcurity ; nor can that of any 
| people be more obſcure or mote 
Fabuloas than chat of Great Britain. Vet it 
muſt at the ſame time be owned, that even 
fable itſelf is ſometimes only truth diſguiſed; 
und why the fabulous account of the firſt peo- 
bg. & this. iſland may not be originally 
— * r truth diſguiſed, leave 
to 


* 175 
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to the determination of thoſe, who have al- 

lowed the origin and hiſtory of the Romana 

and Greeks to have been true in the main, 

den involved in ene and n 190 
con; - 

Af we thould be ful ed, as iutendhg us 
tread in the ſteps of eoffry of Monmouth, 
and to deduce the derivation of the name, and 
peopling this iſle, from Brito or Brutus, it is 
time to declare, that chis is not our intention; 
which is rather to produce an apology for dur 
0 rejecting his account, than to allgn 8 

following it.“ 


Britain, reputed by the Greeks and Ro- | 


mans to be one of the. largeſt iſlands of the 
known world, is one thouſand eight hundred 
and thirty-ſix miles in circumference, - ſituated 
at the diſtance of twenty-four Miles from che 
coaſts of France, to the north-weſt of Europe, 
is of a triangular form, bounded. on the eaſt 
and welt by the Atlantic and German o 
on the ſouth by the -Britiſt channel, and by 


the Odo ies fy the north. + F 
a > The 


* They various names 1 which the ancients 7 
Voned this ifland, and their etymologies, we paſs 
trifles that afford. no improvement, and worthier the 
uſeleſs inhabitant of a convent, than'a citizen of ac 
mercial and. warlike nation. ' 
. That part of this iſland, Ghick lies to the ond of 
the Tweed is called by the name'ot er, and the 
noble exploits, which have been performed by the iha- 


bitants of this ſpor, will be the peculiar ſubje& of this | 
hiſtory, | . > | | | 


a. 
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The History of Exo. 
The ſtreighta of Dover, by which -Ehgland 
is ſeparated from the — axe ſo nurow, 


and modern, that this iſland was | 
zained to the continent, ro rw -after- 
wilds: from it by the univerfal-deluge, or ſome 
other violent ſhock af nature. This Ve | 
ſupports from the ation of Cliſ, given 
to the rocks on each ſide the channel; from 
both of the fame chatky, Ain- 
ty ſabſtance, and, by their r nefs to have 
been broken off Sil maſſes of the ſame*mat- 
ter; from the extent of theſe: rocks on each 
ſde, anſwering each other exactly; and from 
their ſides towards the ſea being broken off 
with a ſurprizing evenneſs, and correſ 
ith each other 3 to which we may add, 
and Zealand ſeem — to have 
been once covered by the fea, Which would 
naturally leave them — on finding ſuch a 
- and*the ſetting of two ſuch furious 
tides as flowed from the eaſtern and weſtern 
oceans, may very reaſonably be ſuppoſed, in 
z courſe of years, to have gradually decteaſed 
2 e iſthmus, and,, at laſt, have forced their way 
ough it. This diſruption happening. before 


England was known to the learned world, it 
wants ſuch authority as is requiſite to eftabliſh | 
it as a fact, and 4 is propoſed only as a cadhec· 
. 


. ; . B 3 1 | | England 


1 ue Hiſtory ENG. 
. » was peopled-from the continent, 
and almoſt- all authors agree that the firſt in⸗ 
habitants owed their origin to the Celta, or 
Gauls, who were ſettled on the oppolgecotfiy 
of France. „ Dith tih un Dan 06 
Theſe Celta, Galatæ, Gauls, or Cimbri, 
are ſaid to be the deſcendants of Gomer, the 
Son of Japhet, who, ſettled originally in the 
Eaſt, but multiplying fo prodigioaſly, as to be 
obliged to ſend out colonies, one of them an- 
der the conduct of Acmon, penetrated into 
Europe, and founded the empire q_— the Ti- 
tans. Saturn, jupiter, Dis, and Mercury, 
or N Teutat, extended this empire to the very 
extremities: of Germany and Gaul. As he. 
e himſelf to his ſubjects by his cle- 
mency and juſtice, he was ſtiled Tentat, . e. 
the father of his. 55 from Tent, in Oel 
der. 


people, and Tat But as his admini- 
on 1 1 22 tended to daumen peace, and 
bl * * 8 * I'Y 6 A 8 — 


a hams was at . to Kr 
family, and particularly to the children of Uranus, by. 
his wife Titza-: for indeed the Gomari ans were known 

other names, either aſſumed by themſelves, or _ given. 

by-others. Their martial exploits occaſioned their 
—_ known. to the Greeks by the name of Coltæ, and 
to the Romans by that of Galli, both Celtic words, 
_ Ggmifying powerful and valiant : Their enormous ſize of 
body or inſolent behaviour, procured them the appella- 
tion of gigantts, -Gug in Celtic, fignifying proud or inſo- 
lent, and guas a man. 


2 * The T eutones Pretend to detive their crigia from 
im, | 
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The Hiſtory of Enorind. 19 
encourage commerce, he was likewiſe ſtiled 
Mercury, or Mer-cur, which ſigniſies in Celtic, 
Atrading man, or merchant Tf 
It was probably in his reign that his ad- 
venturous ſubjects peopled this iſland, retiring 
toothe inland parts, where they led a life of 
paſtoral ſimplicity, like that of their brethren 
in Gaul, undiſturbed by invaſions from 
abroad, and troubled by no diſquiets at home; 
abſtracted ſrom commerce, their whole atten- 
tion was devoted to the ſuperſtitious rites of 
their religion, which they derived down, with- 
out change or innovation, to their deſcendants 
In chis happy ſpot they lived without any 
invaſion, till the Belgæ, ſtraitened for want of 
room, came over; and being of the ſame lan- 
guage with themſelves, and originally derived 
om the fame ſtock, met with that reception; 
which humanity could pot refuſe them; and 
were ſuffered to ſettle in Devonſhire, Cornwal, 
Somerſethire, Kent and Suſſex. W NN 
As commerce and agriculture were entirely de- 
dined by the old Britons, the Belgæ found their 
ſettlements very advantageous in both theſe 
reſpects; for they cultivated the ground, which 
became famous for its products in wheat, and 
they found. a ready vent for the native com- 
modities of this iſland, which before was pre- 
IP £6 9 a 8 e carious, 


1 From Merc, merchandise, and ur a man. His - 
monument, called by the natives Marcur Teutat, Was, as 
Livy writes, to be ſeen in the times of Scipio and Anni - 
dal, near Carthagena in Spain. | a 


. — 
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Towns and cities now to be founded: 
on the maritime coaſts; , and Kent, which 
lay neareſt to the Belgæ, was peopled by ſuch 
multitades, that they thought themſelves tow 
confiderable'to blend with the ancient Britons, 
and formed a diſtin& people, named Nouantes, 
i. e. new inhabitants; or Noz-Cante, i. . New 


carious; and tarried on by the Phenicium, 


EKentiſhmen, from whom Ptolemy ſtiles the 
foreland of Kent, promontorium  Naucantium. 


As there were in thoſe times no havens; unleſs 
ſuch as were formed by nature, they ſailed 
down the Thames, and founded the eity of 
London; which being called. or Tre- Nouant, 
i. e. the town of the Nouantæ, explains the reaſon 
why the inhabitants who poſſeſſed the parts of 
Eſſex, Middleſex, Surry and Kent, which 

ie ſurround 


N * 


- 
* , P_— 


& Vn or yu, in Welch, as well as the Iriſh; fignify 
primarily the head, and ' figuratively firſt- or foremoſt, 
and #hoſe places which lic neareſt to the continent, an- 
ciently retained Kyn in their appellations : thus we have 
Kon or Cynta, called by the Romans and modern Englifh 
Kent; we have likewiſe, on one fide of this, Uch Kyu, 
called by the Romans the Iceni, and towards the North, 
is Obri-Cyn, in Latin cbrigantum, or rather brigantium 
regio; or that country firſt inhabited from, and lying 
neareſt to the Belgic ſhore. Mona antiqua. © 

This etymology is ſufficient to flow how fabulous 
the account of Geoffry of Monmouth is, who calls it 
Troinovant, and thence | imagines it to be an incredible 
proof of its being founded by perſons who came origi- 
nally from Troy. r n 


, . ³˙ A 


. The Hiſtory of ENMLAUDd. 21 
ſurtound this metropolis, were called Trino- 
Dantes or Trinobantes. . - 5 

The conſtant migrations of the Belgæ, in- 
creaſing their numbers, ſo as to give offence 
to the ff ſettlers, it is not improbable, but 
they invited over Divitiacus, the king of the 
Sueſſones, in order to ſecure them in their ſet- 
tlements. However this was, it is certain 


that he came over with a large body of forces, 


collected from the Bibroci, the Atrebates, and 
other Belgic nations, with which he reduced a 


of Hants, Wilts, and thoſe parts bordering on 
Somerfet and Suſſex. © 15 7 LY 
Aſter this ſettlement, we find the inward 
tranquillity of this iſland deſtroyed by. the 
ambition of Divitiacus, who was frequentl 
involved in wars with the natives, in whi 
the Trinobantes and Atrebates were great ſuf- 
ferers ; the power of the Belge being divided 
by his death, the Iceni and Cattivellauni re- 


which were now ſown, took root, and were not 
to be weeded out by time, but increaſed ſo faſt, 
that, in the time of Czſar's invaſion, they con- 


render him victorious. 
ſtand why ſome counties in this iſland bore the 
lame name as others in France; and why the 
ſame cuſtoms of ſome of the inhabitants dif- 
fered ſo much from thoſe in others. 


%% GG þ he Sor 


great part of Britain, and- ſettled the counties 


covered their liberties, . But the animoſities 


tributed, more than his courage or conduct, to 


From this account, it will be eaſy to under 


"hs 
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The original inhabitants are repreſented- ad 


conſiſting of two claſſes, prieſts and Soldiers. 
The prieſts were diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Druids, a title which was given them from 
the places of their habitations, planted with the 
oak, for which they had an idolatrous affection.v 
They we their hair ſhort, and their beards 
very long. Tran bore in their hands 
a — 5 had a kind of PRINCES 
about their necks, enchaſed in gold and 
led . the Druids ogg: Their garments were 
long, they wore always a whine ſurplice when 
were employed in religious ceremonies. 
They had golden chains t their necks 
and bracelets round their — and wriſts. 
Buch as were in any honourable poſt; had co- 
loured garments, brocaded with gold: 
* . mne of = colours 1 in their robes, 


3 


The name Druid cames from Des Celti 
Drew or Dryw Britiſh, an oak. The Iriſh word is _ 
corruptly Droi, or Druoi ; and in the center Jura 
Druidhe, whence the Engliſh Druid, and che 
2 for the ſingular Dru is plainly. — 
Drui, by adding an 3. But as theſe, words in Iriſh, as 
well as the Britiſh Drudion are uſed of both, ſexes, ſo the 
Romans made uſe of Druida for a ſhe Druid, and its 
nominative plural Pruidæ ſhould therefore be uſed in that 
fenſe only, though Druid and Druides are confounded, 
| and uſed promiſcuouſly to denate-cither Sex, Drerp or 
Drywo, Britiſh, the word for. s, Gogh ew is derived by 
ſome from Derzv, or Driw, a contraction of Drew riwz 
that is, a ſaciety af men celebrating the bak, and 
. Rowlands, i in his Mona — from Dir-riw, m 

men. 
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breacans, or trowſers, though.-their kings 


only four, officers and the 88 three, 
common ſoldiers two, and the vulgar only 
one. To the Druids were committed not only 
the ceremonies of facrifice, but likewife the 
adminiſtration of civil judicature. To the 
common Druids were entruſted the education 
of princes, the adminiſtration of juſtice” in the 
ſeveral inces, their determination of all 
cauſes, but in ſabordination to a chief Druid; 
who in dignity excelled all the reft ; and with 
reſpe& to his power in civil affairs might be 
termed a king, while, in religious matters, he 
might be called the reigning pope of thoſe 
* | | 


They were, as it was hinted, fubordinate to 
2 chief, ſtiled the arch Druid, who enjoyed 
his ſupremacy for life, was elected — their 
own body by a majority, or in caſe. of a com- 
petition, which could not be decided by a ma- 
jority, intruded by force of arms. If we con- 
lider the extent of their authority, we need 


tan this fupremacy. For their perſons were 


that . 

R but they were the 
ded, , ” 
v ot 3 | * 725 inſpectort 


1 Chryſoſtom, ſays, that kings were not allowed 
any thing without them; nor to hold any conſulta» 


king: was ever to have a Druid about his-perſon, to 


were allowed only | five in theirs, nobles and 
their ladies only five, governours of fortreſſes 


not ad mire the ſtruggles they made in order to 


lon without their participation : and Toland aſſerts; that 
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inſpectors over the conduct of kings them- 
ſelves, and had. authority ſufficient either to 
elect or depoſe whom they: pleaſed. If any 
heinous offence was perpretrated, any inurder 
committed, any diſpute — nn about the 
right to an inheritance, the Druids took cog- 
niſance of the matter, and gave a verdict 
which no one durſt oppoſe, no one durſt cen- 
ſure. Whatever their ſentence was, it was 
ſure to be executed, fince whoever refuſed, was 
excommunicated by them -and deprived of all 
the rights ob ſociety, deemed the moſt wicked 
and profligate of mankind, and avoided as if 
his very preſence was infectious. This power 
was. certainly very great, but always uſed with 
ſuch a regard for juſtice. and equity, that. their 
adminiſtration has been always celebrated for 
its impartiality. 1, rag 
Vet it muſt not be thought, that it was their 
cCandour, or equity, or the exemplarineſs'c 
their lives, or the goodneſs of their moral 
doctrines, that 82 them this influence over 
the people; they had ſtill another claim, which 
was, that they were men of the firſt quality; 
and that their legiſlative quality was a claw 
of their birthright. With theſe advantages 
they became a public bleſſing to the — 
in which they were ſettled, compoſed the civi 
8 J))/%ͤ . + rd 
pray and ſacrifice, to adviſe him in difficulties, and}; t 
determine in emergent controverſies: He adds, that thi 
cuftom was adopted by the nobles likewiſe ; wheyſ@Feru 
one was attended by his Druid, &c. — 
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diſcords which diſturbed its repoſe by their me- Me 


diation, and ſometimes at the rifk of their own 
lives; for-they often threw themſelves between 
embattelled armies ready to engage ; and, by 
their wiſe remonſtrances, put a ſtop to the 
rage of incenſed enemies, and brought them 
to an happy accommodation. 
Being the living depoſitories of learning, 
they took all thoſe meaſures, which conduced 
to reſtrain it within their fraternity; and though 
at firſt obliged by neceſſity, they afterwards de- 
termined by choice, that none of their inſti- 
tutes ſhould be committed to writing. Hence 
they drew to themſelves an incredible number 
of diſciples, whom they kept for no Jeſs than 


20 years under their tuition ; and as moſt of 


theſe were the chiefs of clans and other nobles, 
it was a means of rendering themſelves more 
awful to the people, and more neceſſary to the 
ſtate. The lectures they gave their pupils, were 
ſuch as ſuited their quality, ſuck as were neceſ- 
ſary for legiſlators, and in this caſe reſembled 
the ſo much boaſted ' myſteries of the Egyptians, 
which the. preſent biſhop of Glouceſter has 
developed with ſo much ingenuity and ſucceſs. 


They taught them the nature of the gods, the 


immortality of the ſoul; and other ſuhjects 
that contributed to render them heroes, and 


make them deſpiſe death. The manner in Which 


they conveyed theſe noble truths, was the beſt 
calculated to river them in the memory, and to 
remedy the n which might atiſe 


* 


26 The Hiſtory of ENOI ANB. : 
from their not being committed to writing, I 
mean the delivering them “ in verſe "Twas thus 
that ibis were e before the 2 — 
ge 


k 2 A ſpecimen of the Droidical verſes, wherein they in- 
culcate the doctrines of morality, is to be found in 
Lhwyd's Corniſ grammar, and in Rowland's Mona, but 
a8 both theſe books are very ſcarce, 1 have 9 
Were make them more public, ' 


1 Marchwell Bedw briclas 
A dy vynrhoet, o wanas, 
Mac adder dy rin i was. 
> Marchweil Der Mwynllwyn, 
, A dyn vynhroet o Gatwyn, 
Nac addev dy rin i vorwyn. 
Marchweil Derw deiliar, 
A dyn vynhroet o garchar, 
Nac addey dy rin i lavar, 
2 Eyri myndd, Hidd eſeyt, 
Odyt.amdidawy or byt, 
Rhybydd't drwch ni weryt. 
Eyri mm piſe yn ht 
Karw Kilgrwm Cwmelyt, 
| — am Varw ni weryt. 
83 2 mynydd, gwint ae tawl, 
* ydan lloergan, glaſs tawawl, 
f Odyd dyn diried dihawl. 
1 © The firſt three verſes contain an invocation of tlie 
4 and an oftentatious diſplay of the immunities and 
privileges of the Druids; 2 Thele three verſes begin with 
an invocation of the Mount Eyryri, the Parnaſſus of the 
Druids ; and at the cloſe of every ftanza included ſome 
moral ſentence: they were collected by Lhowarch Hen, a 
prines of Cumberland, who lived in 590. 
4 3 was pri to the invention of les g 
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| ledge of letters; and it was thus that all i hiſtory 


was formerly compoſed.- | | 
They pretended to a familiar intercourſe 


with the gods, which they ſupported by fuch 


ſtudies, as were beſt adapted to-conceal their 
ignorance and to impoſe on the public. For 
this reaſon they pretended to magic, and cul- 
tiyated both phyſics and mathematics. Aſtro- 
nomy engaged their attention; and, by explain - 
ing to them the myſtery of the heavenly bodies, 
enabled them to foretel the times and meaſures 
of eclipſes to ſuch a degree of certainty, as muſt 
have attracted reverence from ignorance. Their 
knowledge of the medicinal qualities of herbs 
was ſubſervient to the ſame purpoſe ;*and their 


ſkill in mechanics, which ſhews itſelf in ſeveral 


ſtupendous ſtructures, till ſerved'to proſper the 
cheat. For their f magic, it was ſo famous, 
that they were ſuppoſed to have taught it to the 

rid C2 „ hs oO 


a fact that may be proved by probable arguments: how- 


ever this is certain, that before the coming of the Ro- 


mans, we hear of no books compoſed by them; we ſee 


no inſcriptions on their altars, or their monuments, 


though it might be imagined that they were as fond of 


ſpeaking well of their Deities, or of immortalizing their 
heroes, as any other ſet of men whatever, f 4 
. None of the old Grecian hiſtorians wrote in proſe, 
till the time of Cadmus the Phanician. * * 
In Ireland the common word for a magician is Driu, 
and the art magic Driudheacht : and in the Iriſh tranſlation 
of the bible, it is uſed to expreſs magicians or inchanters, 
as in Exod, vii. 2, © anois Draoith na hegipte,”* Among 
the Saxons and Germans, Dry is uſed for a magician'; 
Drytreft for magic or incantation. 


a — : 


28 The Hiſtory of EneLand. _ 
very Perſians; and the name of their order 
Was, on that account, made uſe of to ſignify 


_—_ itſelf. : 3 | 
IA ' beir privileges were great on this account; 
and as the exerciſe of this function ſeemed to 
require ſecrecy, and the preſervation of their 
tenets ſecurity, they were exempted from all 
taxes and military diſcipline ; hence it is, that 
in the various engagements of the Romans, 
we find the mention of no druid amongſt the 
Britiſh armies; but, from the relation of the 
vaſt numbers found in Angleſey, may con- 
clade, that when war broke out in any pro- 
vince, they retired from it into that place, ſo 
remarkable for their reſidence and antiqui- 
In point of religion they were diſtinguiſhed 
above all other nations, the Jews — you 
they believed one ſupreme deity immenſe and 
infinite, and thought that confining his wor- 
ſhip to a particular place, was inconſiſtent with 
the belief of thoſe attributes: but their belief of 
this doctrine was corrupted by their admitting 
an inferior kind of deities, and paying divine 
honours. to Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, and Mer- 
cury, under the names of Taramis or Taranus, 
Heſus, Belenus or the Sun, and Teutates. 
After the time of the Romans we find they in- 
creaſed the number of theſe deities, by adopt- 
ing likewiſe the worſhip of Diana, Minerva, 
__ and Hercules; though it is a queſtion whether 
the druidical Ogmins, was not a deity peculiar 
5 0 8 


Fab to | 


* 
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to themſelves, and borrowed, by the, Greeks 
from them. | 1 


They adored their gods in prayers, in thanks. 
ivings, in oblations, and in ſacrifices ; their 
lations were, at. firſt, fine meal or flower 
ſprinkled with ſalt, or a baked cake ſeaſoned 
in the ſame manner. This primitive Gmplicity 
they retained, as appears from the oblations 
ſent by their ſacred ambaſſadours to the tem- 
ples of 15 8 at leaſt to the time of Heca- 
tæus. When by their frequent intercourſe 
with the Phenicians they loſt this ſümplieity, 
they adopted the barbarous cuſtom of human 
victims, and improving on the cruelty of other 
nations, they uſed them for divination with 
ſuch circumſtances as muſt ſhock human na- 
ture to relate. Steeled as it were by theſe 

actices, ty grew deaf to the whiſpers of 
umanity, and carried their ſavageneſs to ſo high 
a pitch, that they formed wicker idols of ſuch 
a monſtrous, fize, as to contain great crowds 
of perſons, whom they burnt, in this monſtrous 
incloſure, at once. At firſt, only malefactors 
were the objects of their barbarity ;. but in pro- 
ceſs of time, innocent perſons became the vic. 
tims of their ſuperſtition. = 
The places ſet apart for theſe facrifices, 
and all other parts of their divine worſhip, 
were” conſecrated . groves,* and as we have 
- n ſaid, 
* Theſe were in Britiſh named Llærynau, whence the 
Britiſh word Llan is at preſent applied to ſignity a = 


* 
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Incloſed theſe places of worſhip were made of 


votaries were crowned with its chaplets. They 


are ſcarce to be conceived ; amidſt an infinite 
concourſe of people, the chief Dreid, clad in 


crated golden knife, or prunning hook, crop- 


beſeen ſeveral remains of the druidical worſhip. In theſe 


ſeddau, from their fitting upon them above their audience 


* 


ſaid, the name of their order is derived from 
this circumſtance. The cad was the object of 
their eſteem and veneration; the fences that 


its wood, their altars were ſtrewed with its 
leaves, and encircled with its branches; the 
brows of the victims, and the heads of their 


believed a very profound myſtety to be con- 
tained in the miſſelto, eſteemed it as the choiceſt 
gift of heaven, and imagined the tree on which 
it , was eminently favoured by the deity, 
and had, on that account, a particular claim 
to their veneration. It was ſought for annu- 
ally on New-years day, the * 6th of March, 
with the greateſt eagerneſs, and when diico- 
vered, was hailed with ſuch raptures of joy as 


white, aſcended the tree, and with a conſe- 


L144 i" BLEEDS 


ped 
and to this day there are ſeveral places in Wales, which 
{ill retain' the name of Llizpynan or groves, as Eizuyn 
Lizyd, Lleoyn Mol, Llauyn Ogan, in or near which are to 


groves they had their ſacred mounts or hillocks called Cor- 


when they delivered their decrees, and pronounced their 
lectures: in theſe groves they erected their pillars, and 
idols, their Carns, Carnedde, or heaps of ſtones, and their 
Cromleachs or altars on which their Druids offered their 
ſacrifices, i 4 


Toland ſays, that it was on the 10th, 


2 
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ped the miſſelto, which be received in his ſa- 
gum or white robe; after which they offered 
two white bulls, with fillets on their horns, 
and with frequent invocations invoked the a7 
healing deity to render it efficacious in thoſe 
diſtempers wherein it ſhould be adminiſtered : 
whence the miſſelto itſelf is called“ all heal, 
or a ſure remedy againſt all diſeaſes. So great 
indeed was the veneration they had for this 
tree,” that at laſt it l into idolatry, 
and was the immediate object of adoration; 
hence it was, that Gregory the great, in his 
epiſtle to queen Brunehaut, recommends to 
her no longer to tolerate the worſhippers of 
trees in her dominions. | 
In their religious exetciſes, they made uſe of 
hymns, which were ſung in concert, accom- 
panied with the muſic of harps; and, on their 
riodical feſtivals, were attended with danc- 
ing, feaſting, interludes and public games. 
Theſe hymns were, at firſt, the work of the 
Druids in general, but in proceſs of time, 
were the employment of the + Bards, an in- 
feriour order, who likewiſe were the preſervers 
of the memory and noble exploits of their he- 
þ roes. 


* Tn the Armorican dialeR, it is callect Ol-yach, in 
the Iriſh Ut/-jceach, in Welch. O!-yiach, and the oak itſelf 


Pren atuyr. . . 

+ Bard is the Iriſh and Scottiſh word, and Bardd the 
Armoric and Britiſh, which ſignifies, both a pcet and a 
propket, - * | 


#* 
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roes.* The Bard was not only a prieſt, but 
a herald ; not only a poet, but a muſician 
likewiſe. The order was ſubdivided into three 
ranks, named Privardd, Poſwardd, and Ar- 
wyddwardd ; the Privardd, was one who in- 
vented and taught ſuch ſyſtems of philoſophy 
as were unknown before; the Poſawardd was 
no inventor, but a propagator of the principles 
and ſyſtems of others: the Arwydivarda, or 
enſign Bard, was properly an herald at arms; 
his office was to declare the genealogy, to 
blazon the arms of the nobles and princes, to 
keep a record of them, and to alter them ac- 
225 to their dignity and merits. In latter 
times theſe attended the kings and princes in 
all their battles. With regard to the ſubjects 
the Bards treated of, they were called like - 
wiſe + Prudud or chronologers, Teaulsur or he- 
ralds, and Cleraur or comic and ſatyric poets. 
But it ſhould be remarked, that Bardd was an 


ap- 


This account is tranſcribed with ſome neceſſary addi- 
tions from a Cottonian MS. in the Britiſh Muſeum. 

+ The Prudud, as the Cottonian MS. ſays, in ano- 
ther place, was to treat of lands, the praiſe of princes, 
nobles, and gentlemen, among whom he reſided, The 
Terwkor treated of comic ſubjects, domeſtic affairs and 
ſports, having his circuit among the ruſties. The Clercur 
cultivated invective and ruſtic poetry, and had his circuit 
among the yeomen of the country. There do not want 
many inſtances of the true ſublime among their frag- 
ments: their epigrams were admirabic, and their Turas 
equal to any of the Italian poets, But in moving the 
paſſions, they ſeem ' ſuperior to the Greeks, becauſe the 
are more natural, 5 
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Wppellation given to all the profeſſors of learn- 
ng, as well as to the three orders above-men- 
joned. - | 1 
p Beſides theſe, was a third order, who in 
Y MCeltic are called “ Faidb, or Yaids, which, in 

hat language, and in the Iriſh, ſignifies a 
prophet. The Vaids were {killed in phyſic 


rand in divination, their knowledge in augury 
* attracted the notice of the Romans, and their 


roficiency in philoſophy was great, as well 
* h ir of the Druids. Sal 5 1 5 | 
85 This account of the different orders of 
er Druids would be very imperfect, if we did 
not add that the fair ſex were admitted as 
members of this ſociety; that ſeveral ladies of 
the firſt rank, even princeſſes, were educated | 
by the Druids, and bat ſome of their fair diſ- 
ciples became as celebrated for their proficiency | 
in learning, as they were famous for their per- 
P- WF ſonal charms, or dignified by their high birth. = 
i- In Inifoen, a place in the cee unegal, 
is the grave of Gealcoſſa, a ideſs ; near 
which is her temple, a ſoft of diminutive ſtone- 


& F into V, and T into D, wheace the Greeks formed 
OueTE1s, i. e. Ouatcis, and the Latins Fate. The 
Eubages and Eubages, mentioned in Ammianus M arceſ- [ 
linus, feem to be corruptions in the author, or miſtakes 1 
iu his tranſcribers. | 


he wn fe ſtill had in the greateſt reverence. by | 
d the Iriſh; and in the Iriſh annals, we read, | 
„chat two daughters of king Laoghaire, were | 
- 5 | educated | 
„ * The word js Faidb, or Yair by the uſtal converſion | 
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educated by the Druids, and are preſented 
with a long diſpute they held againſt the chriſ- 
tian religion, at that time, preached by St. 
Patric. a | | 

Though at firſt the Druid might have no 
other ſhelter but his oak, yet in time, ncceſ- 
ſity might have made him more ingenious ; 
and fet him on contriving ſome more commo- 
dious retreat. "Twas then that his houſe was 
erected; a little round, arched building, at 
* firſt indeed of wood, with a ſtone foundation, 
but in length of time formed entirely of ſtone ; 
the ruins of ſeveral ſuch, capable of holding 
only a ſingle perſon, are to be met with in 
Wales, near their chief reſidence, the iſland of 
Angleſey. One of them is ſtill ſhewn in the 
iſland of-St, Kilda, which according to tradi- 
tion was the abode of a Druideſs. It is 
built entirely of ſtone, without lime, mortar, 
or any other cement; it is arched and of a 
conical figure ; but open at the top, in order 
to diſcharge the ſmoke, and let in light, the 
fire place being made in the middleof the floor ; 
it is more capacious than thoſe already de- 
ſeribed, and is large enough to contain nine 
98 without crowding : there are projectin 
from the ſides, three low vaults, 24 
from each other by pillars and capable of con- 
taining. five perſons a piece. 'Juſt ſuch ano- 
ther edifice, & its being larger, and 
grown over with ſod, is in Berera an iſland 
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adjacent to St. Kilda, which was the habita- 
tion of à Druid. | | 

That the Druids formed themſelves into ſe- 
parate ſocieties, and lived together in different 
places, is manifeſt from their reliques, which 
are interſperſed in ſeveral parts of this king- 
dom, Ireland and France; and from ſeveral 
towns which bear their“ names, both in this 
and the adjacent iflands. s 

Vet wherever the arch Druid ſettled his reſi- 
dence he was, undoubtedly, attended by the in- 
ferior orders, who lived in towns near him; as 
for thofe who lived at a greater diſtance, they 
were obliged to attend him annually at his ge- 
peral council, wherein he exerted his power 

oth in religious and civil matters, and enacted 

ſuch laws as were neceffary for the ſupport of 

the order and the good of the ſtate. This gene- 

ral aſſembly, was held at Dreux in France, by 
the Gauliſh Druids, and by the Britiſh Druids 

in Angleſey. From this latter place, as from 

a growing nurſery; were diſſeminated the plants 
Druidiſm into all parts of this iſland, and 
even into the continent; it being aſſerted by 
Cæſar, that the doctrine of the Druids was in- 
vented, at leaſt taught with the greateſt accu- 
; : racy 


+ ye 15 oe Lace ear bt th 


* Such are Dreux in France; | Kerig-y Druidion, or 
the Druids ſtones, a pariſt᷑ ſo called, in Denbigſhire, from 
wo of their altars ; Trier Dries, the Druids town, and 
Maen y Drew, the Druids ſtone in Angleſea : Caer 
nt Drewyn, or the city of Druids in Merionythſhire ; and 
denten Drew in Somerſetſhire. N 
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racy and preciſion in Britain; and that thoſe 
who were willing to make themſelves maſters 
of its-myKeries, came hither for that purpoſe. 
The + Trer Drew in Llanidan pariſh, muſt 
have been the refidence of the chief Druid, be- 
cauſe applied in the ſingular number to this 
order; the many reliques of Druidical ſuper- 
ſition, and the names of the neighbouring 
places, ſtill corroborate this opinion, and at 
the ſame time enable us to diſcover ſuch traces 
of the Gignity of the preſident, and the in- 
ternal policy of the order, .f as muſt make us 
perceive the defects of the Roman and Greek 
authors, when treating of this ſeQ. 
Round this metropolis of the chief Druid 
we find the other claſſes ſettled, in order to 
ive a more ready attendagce ; the bards in- 
4. . . habiting 


7. c. The city of the Druid, 
7 Gildas, ſays that rivers and mountains were the 
objects of divine worſhip: agreeable to which the ri- 
ver that runs through one patt- of the ifland is called 
Breim, i. e. the royal river, Czfar mentions their ſu- 
reme court or conſiſtery; and there is a great circular 
nk of earth formed on a plain, called Frein Gwyn, ot 
the ſupreme conſiſtory, to this day. Aſtronomy, one of 
their particular ſtudies Was by the antients named Idris 
from Enoch, its fuppoſed inventor ; here likewiſe is a hill 
called, Caer Edris, or Aris, and not far from it a place 
called Cęri Brudyn, or the aſtronomers circle. The) 
were charaerized from their peculiarly affecting ſolitan 
walks and groves, and here we have a ſmall villa, namei 
Myfiryon, i. e. a place dedicated to ſtudies and contem. 
plation, and a ſmall hamlet, called Trev- ir wydd, i.: 
dhe townlhip of young trees. rs 
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ſe Habiting Treir Beirdd, or the bards town, and 


T5 the Vaids bodevwyr. | 
4 As the pontif of the Druids muſt reaſonably 
i be ſuppoſed to have a more ſplendid and mag- 
e- nificent palace than thoſe of the inferior or- 
11s ders, in the center of Tre'r Drexc, there are 
r- the ruins of one till to be ſeen, copſiſting of 
ng of an area, that ſæems to have been the ground 
at plot of a wooden palace, having tne 1vuuua- 
des tion of a round tower or ſtair- caſe in the centre, 
in- and formerly having a grove of oak ncar it, as 
us appears from the mud of the ditches, which 
ek ſeems to be only a maſs of putriſied oak leaves. 
On the other end of the town is a large 
uid theatre of ſtones raiſed to a great height, in the 
to hape of a creſcent, opening towards the weſt: 
in in the ſame direction from hence are the ruins 
ing of a ring or circle of ſtone pillars, three of 


which are ſtill ſtanding: this place is called 
Bryn Gwyn or Erein Gwyn, an expreſſion uſed 


yo by Taleiſſen to —_ a ſupreme tribunal ; by 
e Daſyd Lhwyd, to 


ignify the great council of 


r ſu- the nation; and by Adda Fras, for the parlia- 

ular ment. | 

* Having thus ſhewn that they were indebted 

ais to architecture for dwellings, it will not be un- | 
hill ſeaſonable to mention, that they had likewiſe || | 
place | tem- | 
They f ooghh, *n | 
itar) This was an improvement introduced after their know- g 
amel ledge of architecture, for at firſt their temples were only | 
tem. groves; but even after the introduction of buildings, they 

l, retained their original principle, that it was contrary to 


the 
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temples: theſe conſiſted generally of a circular 
or | #5 fro row of pillars, open on all 
fides and at the top, ſurrounded by a deep 
trench, like that of ſtonehengt, and like the 
pillars in that famous edifice having no traces 
of a tool; it being a druidical, as well as an- 
tient Jewiſh maxim, not to lift up an inſtru- 
ment on ſuch ftones as were intended for 
divine uſes. The temple of Apollo at Claſſer- 
niſs, in the iſland of Lewis or Harries, is ſo 
remarkable, that it deſerves a minute deſcrip 
tion. The body of this temple conſiſts of twelve 
obeliſcs or columns placed circularly, about 
ſeven feet high, Two broad and ſix diſtant 
from one another, with one thirteen feet high 
in the center, ſhaped like the rudder of a ſhip, 
from whence the chief Druid uſed to deliver 
his lectures to the people. It has likewiſe four 
wings, ſtretching out from its fides, conſiſting 
of four columns each, pointing directly eaſt, 
ſouth, weſt and north, to repreſent the four 
cardinal winds, as the twelve pillars poſſibly 
might be intended to denote the twelve ſigns 
of the Zodiac. The avenue, which is 
north, conſiſts of two rows of columns,. of 
the ſame ſize, and erected at the ſame diſtances 
as 


the immenſity of the divine eſſence to ſuppoſe it included 
within walls; and on that account their temples were 
open at the top, and had no other incloſure on the ſides, 
bet a cireular row of pillars erected at equal diſtances- 
trom each other, | 


c 
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as the former ; the breadth of the avenue is 
eight feet, and the ſtones compoſing each ſide 
nineteen in number, ſerving to repreſent the 
famous 1 of nineteen years, firſt diſcovered 


by the Druids.* At a quarter of a mile 


diftance from hence is another temple, proba- 


Þly dedicated to the moon; -for it does not 
* that the 1 uſed to have their 
tem- 


* Eaſt of Drumcruy in the iſle of Orran is a circular 
temple, the diameter of whoſe area is thirty paces ; and 
in the ſouth of the ſame village another, in the center of 
which till remains the altar, conſiſting of a. thin broad 
ſtone, ſupported by three others. In the greateſt iſland * 
of the Orleneys, commonly called Mainland, are likewiſe 
two temples, near Lock ſtenis, one of which is by tradi- 
tion believed to have been dedicated to the ſun and the 
-other to the moon ; they are each of them ſurrounded by 
a trench, like that about Stonehenge, many of the ſtones 
are above twenty or twenty-four feet high, five broad, and 
one or two thick: near the leſſer temple, ſtand two ſtones . 
of the ſame bigneſs with the reſt, through the middle of 
of one of which is an hole, which ſerved to faſten 
victims or the wicker coloſſus mentioned above, in which 
crowds of perſons were burnt alive, In the ifland of Papa 
Weſtra, another of the Orkneys, are two more obeliſcs, 

in one of which is to be perceived a hole likewiſe ; and 
behind them a third, hollowed like a trough. At Biſ- 
eaw-woon near St, Buriens in Cornwall, is a -circular 
temple, conſiſting of nincteen ſtones, di tant from each 
other twelve feet, having another in the center, much 
higher than the reſt, To mention no more, there is one at 
Aubury in Wiltſhire : and Gregory of Tours mentions 
another on the top of Belens mount, between Arton and 
Riom in Auvergne, whence St. Martin took a view , 
of the country. 
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_ ſo near to each other, except in this 
caſe. 
Their F altars generally conſiſt of four ſtones, 
three of which are hard flags or large though 
thin ſtones ſet up edgewiſe, two of which com- 
poſe the ſides, the third, which is ſhorter 
than the others, the end; the fourth is likewiſe 
placed horizontally on the other three. Fheſe 
altars are ſituated in the middle of the temple 
near the great Coloſſus, and are by the Welch 
called Kiſvaen, a ſtone cheſt in the ſingular 
number, and Kiſtie-vaen in the plural. They 
who imagine from the bones they find near theſe 
altars that they were ſepulchres, forget what an- 
cient authors inform us of the kuman ſacrifices' 
offered by the Druids. 

Beſides theſe altars, are others of a larger 
kind, termed by the Britiſh Croml/ech in the ſin- 
gular, and || Cemlechu in the plural, near which 


was 


F There are a great number of theſe altars yet᷑remaining 
end re in Wales, particularly two in Kefig y druiaion, ard. 


one in Llarbammnu/ch pariſh in Brechnocł ſhire. To which: 


we may add one at Carn Lheckart in the par. h of Lian, 
yt elach in Glamoręanſhire, 

Some derive the name from the curvedneſs of its figure; 
buc others more rationally from Crymmy, bowing or bend- 
ing the body in divine worſhip at theſe places. The Iriſh 
call them Cremlcach in the ſingular, and Cramleacca in the 
plural, There is one at Poitiers in France, ſupported by 


five leſſer Nones, which is ſixty feet in circumference. As 


many of theſe ſtones thus erected, weigh from ten to 
twenty tuns, it m:ght embarraſs the curious to know how: 


they 
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was commonly placed a prodigiousſtone, which 
ſerved as a pedeſtal to ſome idol, or atleaſt to 
the wicker Coloſſus. In Nevern pariſh in 
Pembrokeſhire, there is a Cromlech of which 
the middle ſtone is ſtill eighteen feet high, and 
nine broad towards the bale, but growing: 

radually narrower upwards. Near it is a 
—.— about ten feet long, which twenty 
oxen cannot draw. At Bodowyr in Angleſey, 
is another, on the top of a hillock, which is 
ſeven feet long, fix broad and fix thick, its 
upper ſtone being in the ſhape of a detruncated 
pyramid, and flat at the top. | 

On the tops of mountains in Scotland, Wales, 
Ireland, the Scotch iſlands and the iſle of Man, 
are great heaps of ſtones, another relique of 
the Druids. They conſiſt of ſtones of all weights, 
| 3 fronm- 


they could be raiſed in theſe rude ages to their ſeveral 
heights ; but as the Leaver was a mechanical power, which 
was invented in the carlicſt ages, and as ancient as build- 
ing itſelf, we may with the ingenious Mr, Rowland, ſup- 
poſe that they ether found or made mounts with an in- 
clined plain on the fides, and flatted or level at the top, up 


che ſloping fides of which they might gradually roll or 


raiſe theſe ſtones, they intended to erect, to the top of the 
hillock, where they dug holes in the earth at the end of 
every ſtone they intended for a ſupporter, equal to its length, 
and then ſlipping them in fo, that their tops might be level 
with the ground, they then rolled the other ſtone, intend- 
ed for a cover, over them, and then digging away the earth 
between the ſupporters, left the whole ſtanding, ſo as to 
form an appearance not unlike Stonehenge, Rollrick, and 
the Cromleaches in V/ales, Ireland or Jerſey ; in which 
laſt place they are named Pouguelays, + 

z 
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from one pound to ay hundred, they are coped 
or round in form, and ſomewhat tapering or di- 
miniſhing in circumference upwards, but on the 
ſummit have always a flat ſtone. Theſe + heaps 
are of various ſizes, ſome of them containing 
at leaſt a hundred 4 cartload of ſtones. They 
are called in the antient Celtic language, and 
in every one of its dialects, a Carn, either from 
the devotional rounds performed about them, 
or elle from the Hebrew 1219 Keren Nedh, 
which implies a coped heap, and is undoubted- 
Iy the origin of the welch word Carnedde, by 
which theſe collections of ſtones are denomi- 
ted. They were always ſo diſpoſed, as to be in 
the fight of one another, as appears from thoſe 
W | which 


+ The ſmaller heaps, are undoubtedly, according to 
the common tradition, the graves of perſons eminent for 
their virtues, or notorious for their vices; and were ori- 
ginally formed by a cuſtom then in vogue, which was fer 
every perſon who palled, to. fling a ſtone on the grave, as a 
ſign of his vencration of the gocd life of- the former, or 
his deteſtation of the depravity of the latter. This euſtom 
is ſtill preſerved in Wales, where it is cuſtomary to throw 
ſtones on the graves of ſuch as are denied Chriſtian bu- 
- r;a}, till they amount to conſiderable heaps, which has 
given rife to the preverbial curſe Kern ar dy ben, i. e. ill 
bet de vou: as a ccrroborative proof that this was the 
original intention of raiſing theſe lefitr heaps, Mr. Row- 
land adds, that he had cauſed one of them to be opened, 
and found under it a very cur.ous urn, | 

t There are ſome of theſe cumuli or heaps ſo large, 
that they required a more numerous army than ever was 
31 this iſland to bring every one his ſtone to raiſe it. Mou 
anti zua. 
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which are in Bryn Kelli, formerly called Lyn 
Zlæuyd in Llandeniel pariſh, which are ſituated 
within a few paces of each other; one of theſe' 
is intirely demoliſhed, but that which remains 
is twenty paces high; and one pace in circum- 
ference, at the baſe. In the pariſh of Trelech, 
in Carmarthenſhire, is a Carn called Crig-y- 
d;rn ; the flat ſtone on the top of which, is 
three yards in length, five feet broad, and 
from ten to twelve inches thick; its cireum- 
ference at the bottom is about ſixty yards, and 
its height fix ; the declivity is eaſy, though 
It might originally have been aſcended by a 
ladder. Though the carns were, on account 
of their proximity to each other, uſed for bea- 
cons; yet originally they were deſigned for 
fires of another kind. Por, on __ eve, 
the Druids made prodigious fires on theſe emi- 
nences, Which being, as we have ſaid in fight 
of each other, could not but afford a glorious 
ſhow all over the nation. Theſe fires, were 
id honour of Beal, or Bealan, the Iriſh and 
Celtic word for the Sun, which the Romans 
latinized into Belenus, and applied to the ſame 
deity, as appears from ſeveral inſcriptions 
found on monuments. Hence it was that 
Bealteine 1s uſed for May day, by the High- 
landers in Scotland; and in the iſle: of man, 
as well as in the Armoric, a prieſt is called 
Belce, or the prieſt of Beal, i. e. the ſun, 

Two of theſe fires were kindled -on May, 
in every village of the nation, between * 
e 


I 


, 
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the men and beaſts to be ſacrificed were obli- 
ged to paſs; one of them being kindled on 
he Carn, and the other on the ground.“ 
On the eve of the firſt of November, theſe 
res were kindled likewiſe, accompanied with 
feaſting and ſacrifices ; and were called in 
Ireland Tini tlach'd-gha from Þ tlach'd-gha, a 
place of that name in Meath. At this time 
all the people of the country extinguiſhed all 
their fires, and every maſter was obliged to 
carry a portion of this conſecrated fire to his 
own houſe, for the ſervice of the enſuing year, 
for which he was to make an acknow- 
ledgment to 'the Druid, who from officiating 
at theſe places, was called Cairneach. But if 
any perſon had not cleared with the Druidsfor 
dues of the laſt year, he was neither ſuffered to 
carry away a ſpark from theſe holy fires, nor 
durſt his neighbours permit him to take the 
benefit of theirs, under pain of excommunica- 


tion. 

: Beſides 
* Hence aroſe the Iriſh- proverb, © Ittir dba tein? 
cc heil between Bel's two fires, applied to a perſon, 
who was in ſuch a ſtreight, that he knew not how to 

extricate himſelf, - | . 

＋ 7. e. fire ground, | 

The places denominated from theſe Carns are num- 
berleſs, not to mention Carn-Llubart, and Carn-Llaid in 
ales; Carnwath, Carn-tullach in Scotland; and Carn- 
mail, or Carnant in Ireland, In Northumberland, and 
other parts of the north of England, they are termed 
Laws or Lows, The lowland Scots call them Cairns, 
whence Drum-cairn, Gleu-cairn, beſides ſeveral __ 
IPs, 


[ 
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Beſides theſe fires, they kindled others om 


Midſummer- eve, which they made in all their | 
grounds, carrying flaming brands from thence 


— 


through all their corn fields, and accompanied | 
I them with ſacrifices, in order to obtain a bleſ- 

, ſing on the fruits of the earth, which were now 

1 | 3 1 

approaching to maturity: thofe on the firſt of 

1 


on the firſtof October were intended for a teſti- 
mony of gratitude on their finiſhing their harveſt, 
It was cuſtomary for. the lord of the place, 
his ſon, or ſome other perſon of diſtinction, to, 
take the entrails of the ſacrificed animal in his 
hands, and walking bare- ſooted over the coals | 
thrice, after the flames had ceaſed; to carry | 
them to the Druid, who waited for him at the n 
altar. If the nobleman eſcaped harmleſs, it 
was reckoned a good omen, and celebrated 
with loud acclamations; but if he received | 
any hurt, it was deemed unlucky, both to the | 
community and himſelf likewiſe: | 
Such are the reliques of the Druids in theſe 
kingdoms, which ſerve to convey to us an idea 
of their dignity, their magnificence, and their 


0 


| 
| 
May being made for their vegetation ; as thoſe! 1 
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ſuperſtion: as for their particular tenets, they 
ſeem buried in the wreek of time, excepting æ 
* | few 
” ſhips, one of which is in Lennox, and another in Gal- 
4 loway, not to mention the family of the Cairns, The fa- 
4 mily of Carne in Wales, is from the ſame original. 


The policy of the Druids in fixing this ceremony for re- 
* kindling family fires on the beginning of November, ra- 
ther than in May, or Midſummer, when the convenience 


and opportunity were equal, is certainly admirable, 
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few notices, which may be collected from a 
variety of authors, who appear as little, if not 
leſs acquainted with them, than our own na- 
tives. Such as may be depended on for their 
authenticity, are thoſe which follow : 


I. None muſt be inſtructed but in the ſacred 
groves, 

II. Miſſelto muſt be gathered on the ſixth 
day of the month, if poſſible, and cropped with 
a golden bill or prunning hook. 


III. Every thing derives its origin from hea- 


ven. | 
IV. The Deity is one, and infinite, and 
conſequently to confine his worſhip” within 
walls, is inconſiſtent with his attributes. 
V. The Arcana of the ſciences muſt be com- 
Mitted to the memory, but not to writing. 

VI. The powder of the miſſelto makes wo- 
men fruitful, and is a panacea in medicine. 

VII. The diſobedient are to be excluded 
from the ſacrifices. 

VHI. Souls are immortal, and after death 
tranſmigrate into other bodies. 

IX. The world is eternal, a parte ante, and 
ſhall never be defiroyed, unleſs by fire and 
water. | 

X. On extraordinary emergencies, a man 
may be ſlain, and future events predicted from 
the manner in which the body falls, or moves 

after it has fallen, as well as from the manner 
| | | in 
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in which the blood flows, or the wound 
opens. | 

XI. Malefactors or priſoners, and in caſe 
of neither, innocent perſons are to be ſlain 
upon the altar, or burnt alive, incloſed in a 
wicker Coloſſus in honour of the gods. 

XII. All commerce with. ſtrangers muſt be 
prohibited. 
XIII. He that comes laſt to the aſſembly of 
the ſtates,. ought to be put'to death. 
XIV. Children are to be educated apart 
from their parents, and. never to be admitted 
E publickly into their company, till they are 
fourteen years of age. 15 
XV. Money lent in this world will be repaid 
in the next. EY | 
XVI. There is another world, and they 
who kill themſelves to accompany their friends | 
thither, will live with them there. | 
XVII. Letters given to dying perſons, or 
thrown on the funeral piles of the dead, will 
be delivered faithfully in the other world. 
XVIII. The moon is a ſovereign remedy 
for all diſeaſes. tay 
nd XIX. The diſobedient are to be excommu- 
nd Wnicated, deprived of the benefit of the law, 
avoided, and rendered incapable of any em- 
an ploy. | | 
om XX. All maſters of families have a power 
es Jof life and death over their wives, children, 
aer and ſlaves. | 


- 


tempers, manners, and cuſtoms. They were 


- 
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Such are the wrecks of this celebrated ſc@, 
that have eſcaped the deluge of time ; though 
few, they are valuable; valuable not only on 
Account of their intrinſic worth, but likewiſe, 
as other rarities are, on account of their anti- 
quity and ſcarceneſs. 

As to the people of Britain, they reſembled 
the antient Celtæ and the Germans in thei 


naturally ingenious; quick of apprehenſion, 
eaſily inſtructed, and formed with a natura 
ꝓropenſity to that kind of eloquence which 1: 
ſublime and maſculine. 

They were taller, if not more robuſt than 
the Gauls; wore the hair of their heads very 
Jong and ſpreading, but kept their beards. clo: 
Maved, letting their wiſkers grow on the up- 
Per lip to ſuch an enormous length, as. to be- 
come excecdingly troubleſame. The dreſs 0: 
the nobles conſiſted of a belted plajd, of va. 
rious colours, reaching from their waiſt to thei: 
ancles, and ſerving both for trowſers and 
breeches : they likewiſe had chains of gold 
about their necks, and bracelets of the {anc 
metal on their arms; thoſe who could not pur- 
chaſe theſe ornaments were contented to cove 
their nakedneſs with ſkins, and to wear a rin? 
on their middle finger: the poorer ſort, and 
the inland inhabitants, went naked, and ſup 
lied the want of dreſs, by * colouring ther 
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From Cæſar's account of this circumſtance onc vos ia 
6. : 


bodies with woad, or kelp; || which they ren- 
dered more laſting by pricking their ſkin, be- 
fore they applied this colouring ſubſtance. De- 


tended with no _ +} covering they braved 


be induced to think, that the Britons rubbed their bo- 
dies all ever with this vegetable; but from Solinus and 
Herodian it appears, that they delineated various figures 
on their ſkin: and Xiphilia afferts roundly, that different 
figures were appropriated not only to diſt. aguiſh the ſexes, 
but hkeWfe to d.finguith the marsicd females from the 
unmarried > the married women, as he fays, were 
diſtinguiſhed by having the heads of fome fierce beaſts pic- 
tuted on their ſhoulders, clbows, and knees, the ſundiffufing 
his rays.antheir belles, moons and ſt ars on their breaſts, and 
ether fancies on their arms, thighs, and legs. The bodies of 
virgins were adorned all over with the pictures of flowers: 
and the men, whofe very fight raiſed tertor, had their breaſts 
and bodies painted with ugly beaſts, ſerpents, ravenous birds, 
ſcales and fins of fiſh, &c. Marriot. wirginia, An objec- 
tien may however be raiſed to this account, from the dura- 


bleneſs of theſe paintings, and the poſiib.Lty of a female's 


marriage, which muſt put her under the ncreflity of chang- 
zug the characteriſtics painted on ber, tho' according to 
Solinas's account, they ſeem to have been indelible, 


he word uſed by Ceſar is glaſum, which Pliny 


terms guaſtum, and thoſe who bave handled kelp, the 
aſhes of a ſea- weed, uſed in the con:poſit. on of glaſs, can 
teſtiſy that it communicates a blue colour to the tkin, 
which cannot be wafhed out but with great difficulty, tho 
it Le rubbed on the body ever ſa . ghtly. 

+ They wore iron chains about their necks and waiſty, 
by which they ſuſpended their {words ; but efteemed them 
Howto both an ornament, and a fon of their wealth: 
for their money conſiſted only of iron rings; ſome of 


which Speed ſays, he ſaw taken out of the earth in littie 


Cruiſes or urns of earth, which Kere afterwards cpo ſited 
ia the Cottonlan library, | | 
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the inclemencies of the weather in this cold 
climate, and would continue whole days toge- 
ther immerſed in mud, without the leaſt hurt. 
Their houſes were at beſt wretched cabbins, 
made of boughs plaiftered with mud, but even 
in theſe they found means to ſhew their hoſpi- 
tality to ſtrangers, whom they eſteemed as ſa- 
ered and inviolable. Thoſe of the better fort 
were ſituated near rivers for the conveniency 
of water, or on eminencies ſurrounded with 
wood : and thoſe of the common people, in 
the lower grounds, that afforded paſture for 
their cattle, which they drove from place to 
2 according to the ſeaſon of the year, 
Keeping them in marſhy and wet countries in 
the ſummer, and removing to ſuch as were 
higher and drier in the winter. Twas for 
this reaſon that the Brigantes and Dumnonii 
ſettled in Weſtmoreland and Somerſetſhire in 
the ſummer, and removed to Cumberland and 
Cornwall in the winter. As their removes 
muſt be frequent, their houſes, already de- 
ſcribed, were erected only for preſent ſhelter, 
and their cities, were only woods, wherein 
they cut down a number of trees, with which 
they ſurrounded the extremities, erecting with- 
in the circle hutts for themſelves and ftalls for 
their cattle. ? 

Their diet was chiefly apples and bread; 
and their common drink, water ; but on ex- 
traordinary occaſions, they indulged them- 
ſelves with a fermented liquour made of barley, 


apples 
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apples and honey; which they ſeldom drank to 


exceſa, but when intoxicated never failed to quar- 


rel. To this temperance may be aſcribed their 
hardineſs and Pen. for Plutarch aſſures 
us, that they only began to grow old at the age 


of 120. Though they had vaſt numbers of cattle 


they knew not how to make cheeſe ; though 
their ſheep had the fineſt fleeces in the Ir 
they never ſheared their wool. They 72 | 
hens, geeſe,. and hares, not for food, but for 
diverſion ; abſtaining from the latter becauſe 
uſed ſor the purpoſe of divination ; which might 
likewiſe be one reaſon why they did not eat 
the others. Though their ſeas abounded with 
fiſh, they would not eat any, for being of opi- 
nion that the ocean was the habitation of the 
gods, they thought every thing that lived there 
was ſacred. 

The arms of the better ſort were a broad 
{word without a point, a ſhort dagger, a jave- 
lin, and arrows; but the common people had 
only ſticks burnt and ſharpened at both ends 
for javelins, and long ftaves edged with flint, 
or headed with copper, inſtead of halberts, at 
the lowerextremity of which, was an apple or 
bell of braſs, with the noiſe of which they en- 
deavoured to terrify their enemies in battle. 
They had neither coats of mail nor helmets, 
but defended themſelves with a light round 
target made of wood or twigs interwoven, 
covered with ſkins and ſtudded with nails. 
. The 


—— is 
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The only finery they affected, was in reſpett 
to their war-chariots, which were embelliſhed 
with curious carvings and paintings, had ſharp 
feythes atHxed to the axle-tree, and were built 
in ſuch a manner as to be ſtopped and turned 
on the declivity of hills with an amazing dex- 
terity. They were generally drawn by two 
horſes, which were very ſmall but very ſwift: 
and contained a driver and a fingle warrior, 
who ruſhed into the middle of the enemy ſur- 
rounded by his ſervants and dependants, after 
having diſcharged his javelins, and fi 
flavghter and deſtruction by the Tharp ſcythes 
fixed to the axle of the wheels. 64 

The manner in which they approached to 
an enemy reſembled that of the Curetes, and 
indicated a bravery not to be intimidated with 
danger, or to be appalled by fatigue : they 
Elaſhed their arms together, made a hoarie 
and difmal ſound with their barbarous trum- 
pets, gave a loud ſhout, and marched on 
dancing and finging the valiant deeds of their 
renowned anceſtors. Their chariots were ge- 
nerally ordered to attack the enemies cavalry, 
from whence they would frequently leap and 
fight on foot,* till being fatigued or over- 


As ſoon as the warriors had quitted their chariots, 
the driver uſed to carry them out of the battle; and fo 
great was the d. ſcipline obſerved on this occaſion, 8 
the owner, when obliged to retreat for ſafety, could f 
Als dwn chariot without any Uifliculty, It * 


* 
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wered, they. reſumed their ſeats, and were 
7 — in the management of theſe vehicles, 
that they could ſtop or turn them at full ſpeed, 
ſit, ſtand, or run along their pole, and leap 
out or in, as occaſion required, By this me- 
thod of fighting they had both the ſpeed of the 
horſe, and the ſteadineſs of the foot. They charg- 
ed with an impetuoſity, that was ſcarce to be 
reſiſted, but if repulſed. by the enemy, were 
ſoon put into confuſion ; after which they could 
hardly ever rally themſelves. Tis acknow- 
ledged that they were pf ſuch generous ſenti- 
ments, that they would never ſteal a victory, 
and choſe rather to owe their military ſucceſſes 
to _—_ than ſtratagem. Vet they were 
not entirely averſe to occaſional expedients, as 
they often retreated on purpoſe to draw the 
enemy to a purſuit, and when they found them 
__—_ would return to the charge, and at- 
tack them with ſuch fury, as generally ſecur- 
ed a victory. They always engaged in ſepa- 
| 48 3 rate 


ſame unaccountable why they ſhould thus diſmount to en- 
gage the enemies cavalry, and eſteemed a great overſight 
in their military diſcipline. Theſe chariots were in ſo 
much eſteem among the Romans, that we have a letter of 
Cicero to Trebatius, who attended Cefar in his expedition, 
wherein he tells him, that, as he had acquainted him 
there was no gold or filver in theſe parts, he ſhould be 
obliged to him, if he would bring him one of theſe cha- 
riots. As a proof of their utility in war, it may ſuffice 
to mention, that Frontinus tells us, Ceſar was obliged to 
make uſe of ſtakes, or palliſades to hinder their incur- 
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rate bodies, drawn up at a conſiderable diſ- 


tance from each other, that they might have 
room to act, and when obliged to fall back. 


might not only be ſuſtained by greater num- 


bers, but always have a ſaccefive ſuppiy of 


freſh troops. 


The courage of the ancient Britons was not 
reſtrained to the male ſex, but ſhone equaliy 
in the women, who accompanied their hul-. 


bands into the field, animated them to the 
combat, raſied endaanted,; though unarmed, 
into the midſt of the battle, and catched at 
the ſwords of the enemy. They were conſti- 
tuted, eſpecially ſuch as were druideſſes. judges 


of the infractions of public leagues and trea- 


ties, admitted to the councils of war, and 


conſulted on all occaſions of the greateſt con- 


cern and importance. | 
Yet if our anceſtors had their bright fide, 
they had their dark one too; and as the bare 


mention of their vices may ſerve as leffons, it 
will not be unreaſonable to record them. They 
were too fond of liſtening to news, and would 


often ſuffer a groundleſs rumour to damp their 
hopes, and intimidate their courage. As this 
vas a frailty that threatened the very founda- 
tion of the ſtate; it was decreed that no one 
ſhould propagate any rumour that concerned 
the ſtate, wherher it was firſt ſpread by tcreign- 


ers, or raiſed by the natives; and to cruſh 


an evil of this kin] in its very embrio, they 
likewiſe made a lav, chat. no one ſhould men- 
| tion 
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ton the affairs of the nation unleſs it was in 
council. It was likewiſe with a view to the 
fame frailty, that they made a law, by which 
every magiſtrate was obliged to conceal fuch 
things as he knew would have a bad effe& on 
the minds of the people, and to diſcloſe only 
ſuch as might be of advantage to the nation. 

Another fault with which they are charged, 
is, their numerous concubinage ; a fault 
which not only Ceſar, but other authors have 
pointed out as a fign of their batbarity. If 
we believe the dictator, it was cuſtomary for 
ſeveral men to have a number of women com- 
mon to themſelves “, with whom they laid 

pro- 


Cefar relates this vicious cuſtom with the following 
exaggerating circumſtances, that it was between brethren 
and parents, who cohabited with the ſame women, 
to the number of twelve under the ſame roof, But if 
we conſider the nature of their houſes, which at that 
time conſiſted. only of one fioor and one room, we might 
admit the reality of their living together, without grant- 
ing the conſequence which the Roman author connects 
vich it: they might Jive together, but in a manner con- 
Ghent with modeſty, and a due veneration for the nuptial 
rites, Not but it muſt be owned that there remains a 
ſtrong circumſtance on record to the contrary : for Diodo- 
ris Siculus relates, that a Britiſh lady being upbraided by 
Julia the wife of the emperor Severus, on account of this 
inceſtuous cuſtom, returned her this ſmart anſwer: 
« That the Roman ladies ought not to reproach them on 
that account, becauſe they did. pubhckly with the 
"© beſt of men, no more than the Roman ladies did ſe- 
« cretly with the wort and meaneſt of their freedmen 
and ſlaves. On the other hand it ſhould be remem- 


* 
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miſcuouſly, and that the child born from 
Fuch a promiſcuous concubinage was fathered 

by him who firſt laid with the mother. This 
is certainly a flagrant inſtance of barbaxity, 
which we ſhall endeavour neither to palliate, 
nor to excuſe: though indeed it might be 
equalled by ſeveral inſtances of the like moral 
. in the moſt polite nations of the 
world, before the propagation of chriſtianity. 

Even in theſe early times the commerce of 
the Engliſſi was not inconſiderable: the Phe- 
nicians, the greateſt traders in the world, viſit- 
ed theſe iſlands for the ſake of their tin, and 
on account of its excellence and abundance, 
named them Caſſiterides. 

The Phenicians placed the ſtaple of their trade 
in Spain, and fo jealous were they of having 
their route to theſe parts diſcovered, that a 
{hip laden with tin being chaſed by a Roman 
veſſel of greater force, the captain and owner 
run her on ſhore, in order to prevent his car- 
5 from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

his conduct, which ſeems done purely to 

| keep the courſe a ſecret, was not only ap- 
plauded by the Phenician nation, but the 
owner likewiſe was made ample ſatisfaction 
for the loſs of his cargo. | * 
| e 


bered that Strabo, the moſt accurate writer amongſt the 
ancients, lays not this crime to the charge of the Engliſh, 
and though he mentions it as imputed to the Iriſh, worn 
he repreſents as more ſavage than the Britons, ſays, that 
he cannot give credit to it, even with reſpect io them, be- 
cauſe he could not depend on his informers, | 
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We are informed likewiſe, that the inhabi- 
tants of the Scillies, would not part with their 
commodities for money, but inſiſted on hav- 
ing goods in barter ; which is a ſtroug pre- 
ſamption, that they either re-exported theſe 
foreign commodities, or manufactured ſome 
of them, and ſold them to other nations; 
which they might be able to do, notwithſtand- 
ing the general charge of ſavageneſs, laid 
„ them by moſt authors, ſince it requir- 
ed no greater ſcill, than what they had alrea- 
dy ſhewn in extracting and refining metals for 
making their money, their cHains, and the 
copper heads, with which they tipped their 
halberts. 


The goods and commodities of Britain 


were corn, Cattle, hides, hounds, ivory, bri- 
dies, pearls, lead, tin, copper, filver and gold: 


the two firſt metals were of their own growth, 


but for the two laſt we are informed they im- 
ported them from abroad; which ci: cumſtance 
is ſufficient to eſtabliſh a ſtrong proof of the 
extenſiveneſs of our commerce. 

Our countrymen traficked not only with 
the Carthagimans in the weſtern parts of the 
and, but with the northern nations likewiſe, 
as appears from the flight of Brennus, to a 
king of Norway, when he quarrelled with his 
brother: for it cannot be imagined that he 
would retire to an abſolute ſtranger ; and ho- 
he could have any knowledge of perſons in 
thoſe parts without commerce, is a CEE 

that 
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that amounts to a ſtrong proof, that his ac- 
quaintance mult ariſe from the commercial in- 
tercourſe between the two nations. 

The intercourſe of our countrymen with all 
the maritime provinces of Gaul is indiſputa- 
ble, but that our maritime force muſt have 
been ſomewhat conſiderable likewiſe, ſo as to 
maintain the dominion of the ſeas, appears 
from” what Ceſar himſelf ſays ; namely, that 
he could get no information concerning the 
country or ports, becauſe the inhabitants per- 
mitted none but merchants to viſit this iſle, 
and forbid even them from travelling far into 
the country. A regulation that argues both 
power and policy 4 

"Tis true indeed that ancient authors ſpeak 

in very mean terms of the Engliſh ſhipping ; 
telling us, that they were made of wicker cover- 
ed with hides ; but to conclude from hence that 
we had no better, would be falſe reaſoning : 
that the Engliſh ſuccoured the Gauls both - 
ſea and land is a truth, which Ceſar aſſigned 
as a reaſon for his invaſion ; but this ſurely 
could not have been performed in theſe lea- 
thern boats uſed only for fiſhing, but myſt 
have been in ſtout veſſels ; and our fleet being 
deſtroyed in aſſiſting the Veneti, was the true 
reaſon why the natives had not a ſufficient 
marine force to make head againſt the Romans 
at ſea, and to hinder their landing. 

The keys of the iſland, however in all the 
Jouth parts of it, which laid next to 2 
N | tin 
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tinent were in the hands of another people, 
whom they had received in their diſtreſs, and 
who having got footing among them, under 
the character of refugees, made war afterwards 
upon them as enemies. To this inconvenience 
was added another, which was founded in the 
very nature of their conſtitution, arifing from 
the vaſt number of petty ſovereignties and 
dans, ruled by their own particular chieftains, 
who could not be brought always to act in 
concert againſt the common enemy. Some 
indeed of theſe little principalities had united 
together, and formed confiderable ſtates, either 
ruled by kings as the Cattieuchlani or Cattivel- 
launi, the Iceni and the Brigantes; or command- 
ed by a general elected occaſionally, as the 
Silures and. Ordovices ; but thoſe who lived 
at a diſtance from danger do not ſeem to have 
been affected with the fate of ſuch as had been 
immediately attacked, or to have ſent them 
any aſſiſtance, excepting the Ordovices, who 
ated in behalf of the Silures, their neigh- 

bours. | | | 
Beſides, they were very ill ſupplied with 
ams, without money or warlike ftores ; and 
without military {ill or experience, they lived 
in an open country, without incloſure, with- 
out towns, without fortifications, and without 
any place of rendezvous or retreat to ſecure 
them from an enemy, but what their impene- 
table woods and inacceſſible bogs and moun- 
iams could afford them; and in a word were 
| deſtitute 


: 
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deſtitute of all means of defence but what their 
courage, and native love of liberty inſpired. 
In theſe diſaſtrous circumſtances they were 
alarmed with the news of an invaſion, from 
a nation that had already conquered half 
the globe, headed by a general remarkable 
for his victories over the moſt warlike nations, 


and eſteemed the moſt accompliſhed com- 


mander that the world had ever known, 
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Containing the Hiſtory of ExoLav, from the 
- Invaſion of Julius Ceſar, ill the Romans 
 quitted this abb. 5 | 


KLSIFHMRITAIN. was as yet ſcarce 
* 2 known, ſo much as 5 name to 
By B 7 the Romans, though they had 
N. 4 carried their arms over the greateſt 
7 | art of the habitable world: for 
the ancients had no idea of any countries lying 
beyond the ocean, which they imagined to 
have ſurrounded the globe. That which they 
thought to be the boundaries of the world, 
Was e by them the only proper boundary 
for their conqueſts, and Pompey having ex- 
tended the Roman conqueſts to the Caſpian 
ſea, relinquiſhed his victories on that fide, in 
order to reduce Syria, Judea and Arabia, for 
no other reaſon, but that it might be ſaid, he 
bad carried the Roman armies as far as the red 
kT OE EIT F | „ ſea, ; | 
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ſea, a branch of the ocean which ſurrounds 
the globe. 12 WP Wenn 
is inſtance ſeems to have operated frrongly 
on the mind of Julius Ceſar, who was the 
rival of Pompey and no ways inferior to him 
in military {kill ; not content with the conqueſt 
of, countries, meaſuring a thouſand miles in 
length, inhabited by nations whoſe martial 
abilities were a terror to all their neighbours, 
he was ambitious to raiſe his glory to a point 
that would admit of no competition, and 
reſolved to give laws to the ocean itſelf, and 
ſpread the terror of the Roman arms into ano- 
ther world, a term by which England was fre- 
quently called in thoſe times. : 
It was an eſtabliſned maxim in the politics 
of Rome, to deem all auxiliaries as principals, 
and to allow no one to affift their enemies with 
impunity : for they thought it ſuch an © 
declaration of war, as to render other 
forms unneceſſary. This was the pretence, 
which Ceſar laid hold on to juſtify his“ in- 
| on 


* This-enterprize ſeems not to have been very accepta- 
ble to the Roman people; who looked upon it not only as 
an hazardous, but likewiſe as an unprofitable under- 
taking: Cicero, in one of his epiſtles to Atticus, ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus on this ſubject. The event of the 
«c Britiſn war is waited with impatience, It is certain 
c all the approaches to that iſland are fortified by amazing 
«« dut works; and it is univerſally known, that a ſcruple 
dc of filver is not to be found in the whole iſſand; nor are 
die there hopes of any acquiſitions except ſlaves, * 

« whom 
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vaſion of England; which was not only looked 
on as * 2 but likewiſe an aſylum for 
the enemies of Rome. Beſides theſe mo- 
tives, ſome ſuppoſe that Ceſar was influenced 
by avarice, and that his true motive was to 
enrich himſelf with the Britiſh pearls, which 
in thoſe days were in great requeſt, and of 
which he was immoderately fond. But as 
avarice ſeems to have made no part of his 
character, glory appears to have been his only 
motive; his pretence indeed was ſpecious, but 
his ambition like the ocean, which he had 
croſſed, knew no bounds. 
Whatever were the real motives to this en- 
terprize, he was determined to paſs over into 
this ifland, and though from the lateneſs of 
the ſeaſon, he was ſenſible that it would not 
allow him time to finiſh the war, he thought 
It would be no ſmall advantage to him, were 
he only to viſit the iſland and difcover the ge- 
nius and condition of the inhabitants, get 
ſome knowledge of their coaſts, ports, and 
havens, the number of nations it was in- 
habited by, and their laws, cuſtoms, and militg- 
ry diſcipline, which was very little known, 
2 to 


“ whom-I imagine you will not expect to find either mu- 
e ficians or men of learning.” Though the Roman 
orator ſeems to ſpeak in a ſneering manner; and to have 
no great opinion of the genius or learning of our natives; 
yet it ſhould be remembered that the learning of the 
Druids was equal to that of the Romans; and that the 
muſical proficiency of the Bards perhaps ſurpaſſed them, - 
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to thoſe who trafficked on the coaſts. For this 
purpoſe, he adviſed with the merchants, who 
could give him no ſatisfaction with + reſpect 
to any of theſe points. But as it was a diſtin- 
guiſhing part of his character to attempt no- 
thing without precautions that promiſed ſuc- 
ceſs, he detached Caius Voluſenus in a light 
galley to make what diſcovery he could upon 
the coaſt, and to return as expeditiouſly as 
poſlible.f In the mean while, he advanced 
with all his forces to the land of the Morini, 
whence was the ſhorteſt paſſage into Britain, 

ordering 


I Though Divitiacus was maſter of a conſiderable part 
of this country as well as Gaul, though ſeveral provinces 
of this iſland were peopled likewiſe by colonies from thoſe 
ports; though the Britons had aſſiſtꝭd the Gauls in moſt 
of their wars, and ſuch of them as were deſirous of un- 
derſtanding the myſteries of Druidiſm uſed to paſs over to 
ſtudy it here: this ignorance ſeems to be very aſtoniſhing, 
and too great to be thought any other than pretended, and 
pretended for reaſons, that convey to us an high idea of 
the policy of the Britains and the ſecrecy of the Drutce. 
|} Sueton:ius contrary to the expreſs words of Ceſar, in- 
forms us that he made the diſcoveries himſelf, © Per ſe 
„ portus — exploraſſet,”” And our great country man 
Roger Bacon, miſled perhaps by his authority, infinuates 
that he made theſe diſcoveries by teleſcopes, erected on the 
Gallic ſhore : Geoffry of Monmouth however ſeems to 
have gone beyond him, in aſſerting, that he viewed this 
iſland from the oppoſite coaſt, and finding on enquiry, that 
the people were derived from the ſame ſteck as the Romans, 
but degenerated on account of thelr ſituation, was re- 
ſolved to make them tributary to the Roman people, which 
he firſt endeavoured to effect by letters, but meeting with 
a refuſal, had recourſe to arms. : 1 8 
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ordering at the ſame time, all the veſſels that 
lay in the neighbouring ports, and the fleet, 


which he had built the year before for his ex- 


pedition againſt the Morini, to join him. 
Whilſt he was here waiting for the return of 
Voluſenus, the merchants, who had been ſo 
reſerved to him, gave an early intelligence of 
his deſign to the inhabitants of the maritime 
parts of Britain, which cauſing a general 
alarm, they immediately diſpatched ambaſſa.. 
dours to divert the impending ftorm, and to 
gain more time to put themſelves into a 
poſtüre of defence, by offers of ſubmiſſion, 
and hoſtages as a pledge for their ſincerity, 
Ceſar received them with great complacency, 
and after having ce rene, them by ſpecious 
arguments and fair promiſes, to continue in the 
ſame ſentiments, diſmiſſed them. At the ſame 
time he ordered Comius, a Britiſh prince, 
whom he had made king for his extraordinary 
talents and fidelity, to accompany them; and 
from the eſteem in which he was held by the 
Britons, hoped he would influence them ſo 
far as to ſubmit to the Roman Yoke, or to de- 
mand his protection. But this expedient was 
rendered abortive: for Comius was ſeized on 
his landing and loaded with chains ; not in- 
deed for want of reſpect to the ſacred title of 
an embaſſadour, but becauſe being a Britain, 
his commiſſion itſelf was a ſpecies of treaſon, 
and his employ was inconſiſtent with the being 
of the fate and their native affection for in- 
e dependency. 
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dependency. Voluſenus having coaſted along 
the ſouthern parts of Britain for about five 
days, without daring to land, returned to 
Cefar, and acquainted him with ſuch obſer- 
vations as he had been able to make. 

Ceſar having taken proper meaſures for ſe- 
curing a ſafe retreat, and preventing the 
Gauls from making any inſurrection in his ab- 
ſence, embarked his infantry on board 
eighty tranſports, ordering his cavalry which 
were detained in another port by contrary 
winds, to join him as ſoon as polüble but his 
orders were not executed with that expedition 
which the ſucceſs of his attempts required. 

He ſet ſail from Gaul about midnight and 
arrived on the Britiſh coaſt abont ten in the 
afternoon on Auguſt 26, in the 55th year 
before the birth of Chriſt, The place where 
he came, to anchor, appears from this deſcrip- 
tion to .be Dover, Ks the ſea was pent up 
by ſteep kills, which hung over it. He 
found the enemy was apprized of this deſign, 
and had drawn up a numerous army to receive 
him; but thinking that this was no proper 
place for landing, he determined to lie at an- 
chor, till the reſt of his ſhips ſhould come up, 
and in the mean time called a council of war, 
wherein he acquainted his officers with what 
he had learned from Voluſenus, and gave 
them directions in what manner to make their 

| deſcent. 


* Lydiat places this invaſion in the 54th year before- 
the Chriſtian æra, and others in the 52d. 


' 
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accent. After they were diſmiſſed, he weigh 
ed anchor, having both the wind and tide 
vich him, and having failed about eight miles 
| further, where the ſhore * was plane and open, 

came to an anchor a ſecond time. 2 
The Britons ſuſpecting his deſign had de- 
ö tached their cavalry and war chariots to the 
ſame ſpot, and, ordering the reſt of their forces 
| to follow, were determined to oppoſe his 
landing. The difficulties which the Romans 
ö had to ſtruggle with in niaking their deſcent 
ö were very great; for their veſſels were ſo large; 
5 that they could not ride but in a deep ſea, ſo 
that the ſoldiers, though loaded with heavy 
| armour, and unacquainted with the ſhore, 
- were at once to leap down from their ſhips, to 
r fix their footing in the waves, and fight with 
. an enemy, who were either on dry ground, or 
- advanced a little way into the water, in places 
p Wh with which they were acquuinted, were light 
e armed, and galled them with javelins from 
, ſhore, or elſe rode with amazing vigonr and 
intrepidity into the ſea, and attacked them 
x hand to hand as they leaped from their ſhips, 
- | This 


* This appears to have been in the downs near Deale, 


* 
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', from the ſeveral circumſtancrs of Ceſar's account; and is 
it confirmed by the antient tradition of the Britons and Sax- 
e ons, as appeared from an old table ſet up in Dover caſtle: 
a Nennius embraces the ſame opinion; calling t Dole," 
Ir ; . 8 : 
Ceſar, ſays he, “ad Dole pugnavit, and Camien like- 


wiſe informs us, that he himſelf had obſerved the banks 
re- o the nav l camp which Ceſar made to ſ:cure his ſnips 

in this place, 1 

' a 
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This unexpected oppoſition had ſuch an effe& 
on the Romans, that they loſt their former 
courage, and would have yielded to the ſupe- 
rior bravery of the Britons, had not Ceſar di- 
reed his gallies to advance with their broad- 
fides towards the ſhore, and to drive the Bri- 
tons, with their ſlings, arrows, and engines 
fromthe water-ſide. 'T his expedient had its de- 
fired effect, ſor, being ſurprized and intimidat- 
ed at the ſtrange figure of the gallies, the moti- 
on of the oars, and the contrivance of the ma- 
chines uſed in caſting ſtones, they gave ground 
a little: Notwithſtanding which the Romans 
ſeeming till averſe to come to ſhore, as Ceſar 
ſays, chiefly on account of the deepneſs of the 
ſea, though perhaps as much on account of 
the bravery of the iſlanders, the * ſtandard- 
bearer of the ſeventh legion bravely leaped 
overboard, calling aloud: « Leap after me 
« my fellow ſoldiers, unleſs you have a mind 
“ to betray the eagle into the hands of the 
% enemy: for myſelf, I am determined to 
“ perform my duty to my country and my 
« general.” The Romans ſeeing this, mutu- 
uly exhorting one another not to ſuffer ſuch a 
diſgrace as the loſs of their ſtandard, jumped 
out of the ſhip after him, and their example 
being followed by thoſe in the other veſlels, 
they made head againſt the Britons. A bloody 
combat now enſued, which was maintained 
with 
* Julian the emperour ſays, Ceſar himſelf leaped: ot 
af th ſhip to —.— his affrighted ſoldiers, wh 
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{th equal obſtinacy on both ſides, and had like 


a o hade proved fatal to the Romans, who finding 
4 t impoſſible to form in the water, or ſtand firm 


Wn an oozy bottom, could not avail themſelves 
pf their military kill and diſcipline, but were 
attacked by the Britons in the midſt of their 
onfuſion “, as they were getting out of their 
ſhips, born down with the furiouſneſs of their 
horſes in the water, or if ſuffered to get on 
ſhore, ſurrounded by greater numbers, who 
immediately cut them to pieces: 
Ceſar, perceiving this dangerous eircum- 


— — 


d ence from the height of his ſhip, ſent all the 
> {boats of his gallies, and his pinnaces, well 
T WW manned with ſoldiers, to ſuſtaih them: and 
1 tkis expedient enablück his men to get on | 
| ſhore, they immediately formed themſelves; | 
aud charged with irreſiſtible fury. The Ro- | 
d man arms prevailing, the iſlanders gave way; | 
© Wand fled to the woods, whither the Romans | 
: were unable to follow them for want of horſe. | 


The 


In this confuſed fight Sceva, a Roman ſoldier, hav- 
ing preiſed too far among the Britons, was ſurrounded, 
bur after a long reſiſtance extricated himſelf from danger, 
and ſwam back again to his general: rough recent” 
with loud acclamations fer his valour, he entreated Ceſar 4 
pardon for his raſhneſs, who not only granted his re- 
queſt, but rewarded him with the poſt of a centurion, 
This was the firſt dawn of his bravery, for we find him 
ſtull more famous on that account in the battle of Dyrr- 
OW wherein he ſhewed his gratitude, by ſiding with - 


.. 
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The Britons diſpirited at the loſs of a battle 
in which they had engaged with greater ad- 
vantages than they could ever expect in another 
ſituation, had no ſooner collected themſelves 
together after this flight, but they ſent * ambaſ- 
ſadours to ſue for terms of peace; to theſe they 
joined Comius, whom they ſet free on this oc- 
caſion, hoping by his mediation to obtain bet- 
ter terms; and in order to obviate Ceſar's re- 
ſentment for having put this indignity on his 
friend and deputy, condemned the meaſure as 
very indiſcreet, and imputed it entirely to the 
raſhneſs of popular clamour and fury. On the 
arrival of the ambaſſadours Ceſar at firſt re- 
monſtrated with them on account of their con- 
duct, but afterwards Amitted their excuſe, 
granted them peace on eaſy terms, and de- 
manded hoſtages, as a ſecurity of their fideli 
for the future. Some of the hoſtages were deli- 
vered immediately, and they gave him aſſurance, 
that they would lend for the remainder from 
the remoter provinces, and diſpatch them to 
him in a few days. In the mean time they 
difmiſſed their troops, and ſummoning a ge- 
neral aſſembly of their princes and lords, re- 


ſolved unanimouſly to recommend themſelves 


and their reſpective ſtates to Ceſar's clemency 
and protection. — 
. | . 0 


The perſons pitched on for this purpoſe, were the 
Morini, who were their friends, and who, they imagined 

would be more agreeable to Ceſar, than any of their own 
natives, 
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The peace on the ſide of the Britons was an 
ct of neceſſity, not of choice. Perhaps it was 


no leſs ſo on the ſide of the Romans. They 


yould have penetrated farther into this iſland ; 
hey would have viſited the coaſts, and would 
have conſidered the various parts that might 


have afforded them a refuge in any future in- 


vaſion, if they had not met with a people very 
different from what they expected. They ex- 
pected ſavages; they met with ſoldiers“. They 
had been uſed to ſtrike terror on the continent, 
they only excited ſpirit and unanimity in a 
little iſland, where they found courage inſtead 
of fear, and order inſtead of confuſion. | 
Ceſar, had left his cavalry behind him. 
They were windbound four days after his em- 
barkation ; and being ordered to join as ſoon 
23 the wind ſhould ſerve, ſet out with a gentle 
breeze, and were more than half way over 
the Britiſh channel, when a ſudden ſtormnvaroſe, 
which not only turned them out of their courſe, 
and forced many of them back to the conti- 
nent, but likewiſe drove others to the moſt 
weſtern part of this iſland. 'This accident was 
dehel I at a diſtance from the Roman camp, at 
that time pitched on Barham downs. At the 
ſame time the veſſels that had tranſported Ce- 
ar, and were at anchor, ſuffered greatly from 
the tempeſt, Twelve of them were abſolutely 


loſt, 


| 5 Dr, Campbel, from conſidering theſe circumſtancet, 
8 induced to think that this was not the firſt time that 
ihe Baitons had to do with invaders, | 


——  --- 


—— — — 
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_ + Joſt, and the Romans ſaw: themſelves at on, 
deprived of all hopes of proviſion, except (i 
as could be procured from the iſlanders, | 
ſending out parties to forage at a ſmall diſtan 
from the Roman camp 

The iſlayd chiets, — had not yet ſeparate 
reſolved to reap advantage from theſe une! 
pected circumſtances ; and judging from d 
{ſmallneſs of the Roman cawp,. which was! 
much the leſs, becauſe they had not brovg| 
their baggage with them, that they wou 
prove an eaſy conqueſt, and this chaſtiſeme! 
would be a means of preventing any future in 
vaſions, they reſolved to make one more 2 
tempt to preſerye their independency, For thi 
. purpoſe, they ſtole out of the Roman can 


-and- aſſembled their diſbanded troops vi q 
2 privacy agd expedition. Thou oh Ce n1 
ad no intelligence given him of thete delg m 
et from the misfortune of his fleet, he w 

* to ſuſpect it, on which account he reſolve k 
to be prepared againk all events, by making +. 
magazines, and refitting his ſhattered ve ſſch. ¶ R 
. theſe tranſactibns, the ſeventh legion w 
being ſent out, as was uſual, to forage, was iu Y 
Tounded by the Britons, and would vertan! of 
have been cut to pieces, had not Ceſar bee an 
apprized of their danger by the centiyels, a <a 
marched to their aſſiſtance with a reinforce 45 
our of all the * cohorts chat were upon duty .. 
- I be « 

4 


* A cchort was the tenth part of a legion, and cen 
* 190 * . 1 - | \ £ 4 1 1 a ; . "_ 
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The ſudden appearance of Ceſar, though at- 
tended with only two cohorts, + put the Britons 
to a ſtand, but not thinking it proper at that 
time to provoke them to a general engage- 
ment; he made a halt at firſt, and afterwards . 
marched his army back again into the camp, 
as the Britons did their forces into the woods. 

A ſucceſſion of rain and ſtorms for many 
days together, obliged both. parties to fuſpend 
their hoſtilities. - The Britons in the mean 
time were not idle, but embraced this oppor- 
tunity to diſpatch meſſengers to all parts of 
the country, with exaggerating accounts of the 
ſmall number and dejection of the Romans, 
the proſpe& of a rich booty, and an oppor- 
tunity of freeing themſelves for ever, if they 
could but force the Roman camp. In confe- 
quence of this, they aſſembled in prodigious 
numbers, came out of their retirement and 
marched to attack the Romans in their trenches, 
Ceſar immediately drew out his legions before 

: | the 
tained about fix hundred men; it was the cuſtom of the 
Romans to place them before the gates of their camp, 
whence comes the Engliſh phraſe Court or Cobort of guard. 
The legions juſt mentioned, generally amounted to about 
25000 foot and 4500 horſe; whence the whole number 
of foot brought into this iſland, ſeems to have been 50000, 
and as they were embarked on board eighty tranſports, 
each veſſel muſt have contained upon an average 625 men. 

'+ A noble author obſerves on this occaſion, ( that the 
© Brifons ſeem to have been defective in military. con- 
duct: that they ought to have attacked Ceſar, and, in 
«the true ſpirit of liberty, ought either to have con- 
© quered or to have died,” 


purſued t | 
to maintain the chaſe, flew great numbers of 
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the camp, and in order to prevent the enemy 


from ſecuring themſelves by flight, after they 
were routed, as they had done the day before, 
made uſe of thirty. * horſe which Comins had 
brought over with him from Gaul. Both ar- 
mites engaged, and both fqught with equal ſpirit 
and reſolution, but the Romans being better 
diſciplined, and more perfect in the art of war, 
at length en routed the unhappy Britons, 

hem as long as their horſes were able 


the fugitives, ſet fire to, and deſtroyed, all their 
habitations, wherever they came, and then 


+ marched back to their camp. 


Thus diſheartened by a ſecond defeat, the 
Britons were, once more obliged to ſue for 
eace, from the hands of their invader. Ce- 
Far, who ſeemed not ſorry to be thus ſolicited, 


received the ambaſſadours with his uſual com- 


placence, inſiſted on a greater number of hoſ- 
e tages 


"* The bravery of the Calle cavalry is a fact ſo univer · 
ſalty aſſented to by all hiftortans, that it would be trivo- 
lons to ſay any thing on that ſubject; but as the number 
here mentioned, ſeems to be ſo inconſiderable, as to have 
occaſtoned ſome l: arned men to ſuſpect that 30 is a 
miſtake of the librarian inftead of 300, it will not be 
amiſs to remind thoſe gentlemen, that Hirtivs relates in 
the ſixth chapter, De bello Africano, that even leſs than 
hirty Gallic horſe were able to repulſe two thouſand of 
the Mavuriſh cavalry, and drive them into the city, © accidit 
«res incredibilis, ut equites minus xxx Galli, Maurorum 
« eqestum ii millia loco pellerent, urgerentque in op- 


” pidum.“ 
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"The Hiſtory. of Exo and. 73 
tages than he had demanded before, which 
he ordered to be ſent. after him into the conti- 
nent, and under pretence 'of | avoiding the 
forms. which generally rage in the Britiſh ſeas, 
at the autumnal equinox, he embarked his 
troops, and ſtole away from this iſland about 
midnight.“ | | | 

| G 2 Such 


Smollet condemns © the overweening conjectures of 
thoſe, who, from an illiberal partiality to their own 
country, pretend that Cefar was actually defeated by the 
Britons 3 whereas, adds he, it appears that they were 
utterly unable to cope with him in the field, even when 
they had an immenſe ſuperiority in point of numbers; 
that the ſmall advantage they gained over the ſeventh le- 
gion, was the effect Tian de : and that his ſudden te- 
turn to the continent in ſuch a ſhattered condition, dia 


not ſo much denote his apprehenſion of the iſlanders, as 


bis dread of a winter paſſage in crazy veſſels, which had 
ſuffered in the ſtorm. | Had he thought himſelf unable 
to ſubdue the Britiſh power by force of arms, he would 
probably have had recourſe to other arts, and endeavoured 
to ſow diſſentions among the different ſtates.” In reply 
to this remark, though we are as little fond of ver ef 
conjectures as. the writer juſt quoted, we beg leave to re- 
mind him, that it was not mecrly à tradition of the 
Britons, but even of Ceſar's own countrymen, that he had 
been defeated by them; and Ceſar s own account, though 
accuſed by ancient authors as partial, ſhews the advantage 
gainedover the ſeventh legion was not ſmall, nor was the va- 
lour of the Britonsdeſpicable, ſince he declined drawing them 
to a general engagement, and marched quietly back to his 
camp after their reſcue: and that his return to the continent 
was a mark of neceſſity rather than choice, ſeems proba- 


able from the time he ſet fail from hence, om his not 


Raying to receive his hoſtages before be xe-embarked ; 
tram his concealing the number of men he loſt in * 
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Such was the iſſue of Ceſar's firſt attempt up- 
on this iſland ; in which though he only diſ- 

covered a convenient landing place, without 
keeping poſſeſſion of a ſingle inch of ground, 

or obtaining any other folid advantage, it was 
extolled at Rome as an-enterprize of the rent 
eſt glory, and preferred before all his viftorie 
over the Germans and Gavls, and honoured 
with a ſupplication of twenty days. Although 
this decree of the ſenate was certainly extra- 
vagant, confidering how little advantage was 
ö over the enemy, it at the ſame time 
rved as a tacit acknowledgment of the high 
ideas which the Romans conceived of the va- 
lour of our anceſtors. Trey 1 
| 0 


the engagements; and from his returning with double the 
force he had brought with him the firſt time. If we cre- 
dit Bede, he loſt the greateſt part of his men in this ex- 
pedition, with all his horſe: Orofius likewiſe informs 
us, that the tranfports on board which the horſe were 
embarked were caft away in a ſtorm, and that three hun- 
dred men, on board two of the tranſports, that were unable 
to make the ſame port as the reſt, were fet uon by the 
Morini on their landing, and reſcued by a party of horſe 
ſent to their relief, after they had been engaged very cloſe!y 
four hours: for this laſt incident we are 1ndebted to Ceſar 
-. himſelf, and cannot help wondering why any one who 
colleas theſe and other circumſtances, can draw 
any other concluſion from thence, but that Ceſar's retreat 
ſaved appearances, ' and - preſerved his character, at the 
fame time as it rendered the decree made in his favour on 
account of this tranſaRion an object of ridicule, or if 
leaſt of aſtoniſhment, He ftayed on this iſland till the 

_ 20th of September, which was about five and twenty 03 
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No ſooner had the Romans quitted their 
p- WH coaſt, than the Britons loſt fight of their dan- 
il ger: filled with indignation, and reſentment, 
ut and perhaps actuated by pride and obſtinacy, 
d, they reſolved not to ſend. the hoſtages, which 
'as had been peremptorily .required on one ſide, 
i. and had been faithfully promiſed on the other: 
two only out of all the Rates performing this 
ed article of the convention. Celar, who ſeems 
gh to have meditated a ſecond expedition, was 
a- not ſorry for the violation of the treaty, inaſ- 
as much as it furniſhed him with a plauſible pre - 
me text for putting his. intention into execution. 
gi For as Pon as he had placed his army in 
a- winter quarters, he gave orders for repairing 

ſuch of his ſhips as were damaged, and for 
No building a great number of others on a new 
the Wl plan, for the greater convenience of tranſport- 
e. ing his legions and cavalry, as well. as of float - 
*ning in ſhallow water; hee were broad flat bot- 


_———— 
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50 tomed boats, managed with oars, and calculated 

un- for lying cloſe to the beach, and plying againſt 4 
ible the current of the tide, a S ig . 
tn WH The Britons did not want intelligence of ; 


1 his deſign, and of the great preparations he 
WY was making; on the news whereof the Belgic 
1h colonies applied to the old natives, Who rea- 
ra dily agreed to join them. On this occaſion 
hey convened a general aſſembly of the ſtates, 
„en in Which Caffivellaunus was choſen x kind 
mie anne | ; ; 
e F'Þ nf 
the This prince is variouſly termed by various zuthore, 
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of dictator, and entruſted with the command K 
of their forces, and the ſovereign direction of 
the war. He was originally the chief of tlie 
Caſſi, and being formerly engaged in conti- 

nual wars Lich bis neighbours, had acquired 
ſuch military ſkill, as to be deemed a proper 
perſon to command in this exigence. But no 

- fooner was the chief inveſted with his power, 

than he abuſed it; inſtead of making uſe of 
it for the defence of the country, he employ- 
ed it againſt his neighbours, with whom he 

had 2. in war, and by putting 
Immanuentius treacherouſly to death, uſurp- 
ed his- dominions, which were ſettled by the 

F Trinobantes, and thus became poſſeſſed of 

a country that extended fourſcore miles into 
the iſland. & Mandubratius, fon of Immanu- 
entius, fearing the ſame treatment as his father 

from the uſurper, fled into Gaul, and applied 
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| ſome calling him Caſſvellaun, others Caſſibellinus, and 
| others Caſs-wwallarn, others Caſewallan, and others again 
Caſwal; But all acknowledge that this word is rather an 
appellative than a proper name, and fignifies that he was 
king or prince of the Caſſi. | 
. * Immanuentius, like Caſſivellaunus. is rather an ap- 
pellative than a proper name, being derived from Tma:- 
wos formerly, or chief; and Nuantius, a Novantian, and 
ſignifying no more than the chief prinet of the Nowants,, 
ſtiled likewiſe Trinobantes.. S159 1: ) 
8 A colony that inhabited Eſſex and Middleſex,. 
8 Mandubratins, is derived from Man little, du black, 
and Uraicbt, a chieftain who holds under another; im- 
plying both a deſcription. of his perſon, and his dighity, 
as. intended to ſuececd his father in the ſovereignty. 
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to Ceſar for his protection, a little before his 
embarkation. e 1 
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The orders he had left for the building of 
a fleet of flat bottomed boats, and repairing. 
his ſhipping, were ſo well executed, that no 
leſs than fix hundred of the former were fi- 
fiſhed, beſides 8 gallies. . 

This fleet ſeeming ſufficient for his embarka- 
tion, was ordered to rendezvous at *® Portas 
keeius, now Vitſand, the moſt convenient for 
this paſſage, and not more than thirty miles 
diſtant from Britain. After twenty five days 1 
ſtay in this place for a fair wind, he ſet ſail | 
at ſun ſet wich a gentle ſouth-weſt wind, and | 
arrived the next day about noon on that part 
of the Britiſh coaſt, where he had made his 
former deſcent. His army conſiſted of two 
thouſand. horſe, and five legions of foot, and 
his ſhips, including tranſports, and every other 
fort, amounted to above eight hundred. * 


Cluverius, Somner, Tyrrel and Brady ſay it was 
Boulogne ; Horſeley will have it to be about Calais; and 
Rowland derives it from Port-citha, the utmoſt or fur- 
theſt paiſage ; obſerving that Ceſar latinized the anciefit 
Cauliſh and Britiſh names. It ſhould however be recol- 
lected that Ceſar ſays, that this paflage is the ſhorteſt and 
the eaſieſt; and by an accurate ſarvey; the diſtance at Ca- 
lais from land to land is twenty- fix engliſh miles, or 
twenty-eight and a half Roman; which ſhews how near 
Ceſar was to the truth. = OP 13 

4 Cotta, one of the legates according to Athenaus 
an, that they amounted to 1000. 
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Such a nutober of veſſels appearing: at once 
upon the ocean was a —_ circumſtance 
to che Britons; they imagined Ceſar's military 
N forces much more numerous than they really 
| were, and though they had drawn down a bo- 
| Ay of troops to the coaſt, in order to oppoſe 
| his landing, thought it adviſeable to retire in- 
to the more covered part of the country, and 
ſuffered him to land without making the leaft 
oppoſition. As ſoon as Ceſar was landed, and 
had marked out a proper place for his camp, 
his firſt enquiry was, into what part of the 
land the Britons had withdrawn, and having 
[learnt their ſituation, and -ptvided himſelf 
with guides, he left a ſufficient number of 
forces to guard his fleet, and marched with the 
Teſt in queſt of the enemy. Aſter a march of 
twelve miles, he came in ſight of their army, 
which was encamped upon an eminence near a 
* river, and prepar'd to diſpute his paſſage. 
At firſt they oppoſed him with their chariots, 
but the Roman horſe charging them vigorouſly, 
they again retired to their woods; places, as 
Ceſar informs us, fortified both by nature and 
art. They were not only very thick, but the 
f eee erm 


* This river is ſuppoſed to be the Stour, the Thames 
being t60' diſtant, ſo that the battle was fought on the 
banks of the river north of the town, towards Surry and 
Fordwich. The ſtrong place to which the Britons re- 
treated after their defeat, muſt have been Durovernun, 
now Canterbury, diſtant about twelve miles from the place 
where Ceſar landed. : 
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age into them was rendered extremely dif- 


cult by large trees, which had been cnt 
down and heaped upon each other to a great 


height. This kind of entrenchment was ſuch 


as the Britons made uſe of in their civil wars, 
and had probably been uſed formerly on ſuch 
an occaſion. Though indeed they did all they 
were able to keep- this faſtneſs, yet the Roman 
legion took the place by ſtorm), and diſlodged 


them; but was hindered by Ceſar from purſu- 


ing them far, both on account of their being 
ſtrangers to the country, and his being willing 
to fortiſy his eamp before the night came on. 
Early next morning he derabhed his army, 
divided into three bodies, in purſuit of the fa. 
itives; but when they had juſt got within 
ght of their rear, they were recalled by Ce- 
far, who was at that inſtant informed by Attius, 
that moſt of his ſhips were daſhed in pieces, or 
driven on ſhore by a violent ſtorm that had 
happened the night before. Upon this intelhi- 
gence he haſtened to the fea fide, and found 
rty ſhips were entirely loſt, and the reſt ſo 
much damaged, as to be unfit for ſea. Having 
given the neceſſary orders for repairing this 
misfortune, he took ſuch meaſures as might 


prevent the like for the future; which was to 


draw the ſhips on: ſhore ®, and incloſe them 
within the ſame fortifications as his camp. 

Upon the ſhore about Deal, Sanders and Walmer, is 
# long range of heaps of earth, called by the people there- 
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This ſtupendous work being finiſhed in ten go 
days, he put his troops again into motion. 
The Britons had during this interval aſſembled WI, d 
A numerous and formidable army, and under WM;j. 
the command of Caſſivellaunus, took poſſeſſi- ore 
on of the ſame poſt from which they had been te 
Lately diſlodged. As the Romans were on their Nen 
march, they were frequently harraſſed by bo- WM co, 
dies of the horſe and charioteers, which he de- e 
tached for that purpoſe ; but in moſt of theſe Wc 
mirmiſhes his men were defeated, and purſued rio 
even into the woods: In one of the ſkirmiſhes . 
the Romans, having made a great ſlaughter, in- de 
diſcreetly followed the Britons too far into Wi; 
theſe thickets, and loſt a conſiderable number Wl 6 
of men. Fluſhed with this advantage, the WW per 
Britons ſom? time after ruſhed ſuddenly out of Wth+ 
the wood, and fell on the advanced guard of the ; 
Romans,“ while the reſt were employed in for- ¶ the 
tifying their camp. Ceſar immediately ſent a Wow 
. Contderable detachment to ſuſtain his men, Par 
' Who were put into great confuſion by the new ( 
ways of fighting uſed by the enemy, and Icav- al 
ing intervals to avoid the chariots, gave an op- un 
. Portunity to the Britons to eſcape, who boldly Wi a 
charged through them before their ranks were 
. cloſed, killed the tribune Quintus Laberius 
| | 1 Dorus 1 
1 2 eo” | | F Oat 
About Romo ſaverk, and ſuppoſed by Camden to have been 
this {ea camp. oy 1 ; ud 
Bede ſays, that the Roman cavalry was entirely 


e in this engagement, © © > 
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Durus, and ſecured their retreat to the thicket: 
fom Whence they had fallied. © bg 5 
On the day after they ſhewed themſelves at 
2 diſtance on the hills, ſcirmifhing now and 
then with the Romans, but neither in ſuch 
great numbers, nor with ſo much vigour, as 
they had done the day before. But at noom 
when Ceſar detached three legions with all the 
cavalry to forage under the command of Caius 
Trebonius, they ſuddenly attacked this de- 
tachment, and made their way quite to the le- 
gions. and the ſtandards, who felt their fury. 
The Romans returning their charge, repulſed 
them, and put them to an entire rout. Upon 
this overthrow, the Belgie Britons were de- 
ſerted by all their — and aſter this 


de period, never hazarded a pitched battle with 
of 

the army of Ceſar; | a 
ne As for Caſſivellaun'he left them to ſhift for 
'- Wthemſelves, and retired with his army to his 
aon territories, where he diſmiſſed the greateſt. 
n, part of his forces. 
8 Ceſar, being informed of this ſeparation, re- 


folved to purſue him, and advanced with his 
amy to the Thames, with an intention to paſs. 
Ra the only place where it was fordable : || but 
| - when 
This place ſtill retains the name of Coway Stakes, near 
Vatlangs, ſome of the ſtakes themſelves were ſeen by Bede, 
# he informs us in his hiſtory : and the tranſtator of 
Kapin tells us, they are even now to be ſeen at low water, 


en 
ane of them was pulled out of the Thames laſt 14 


384 The Hiſtory of Exc Av. 
when he came thither, found that Caſſivellaun 
had foreſeen his deſign, and taken all poſſible 
meaſures to diſconcert it. He had lined the 


oppoſite banks with a large body of troops; 


he had fortified them with paliſades, and had 
driven into the bottom of the river, a great 
number of Harp ſtakes, whoſe tops were oo. 


vered by the Water: in a word, ke had uſed 


every precaution, that courage, ſagacity and 
preſence of mind could ſuggeſt: but the Ro- 
mans were determined not to be repulſcd. 
Their cavalry firſt entered the river, the —.— 
immediately followed, and though obliged to 
wade up to their chins in water, *croſſed the 
Thames with ſuch expedition, and charged the 
Britons with fo muck vigour, that, being 
unable to ſupport the aſſault, they quitted the 
banks of the river, and conſulted their ſafety 
by a precipitate retreat; 0 

Caſſivellaun ſtill continued to obſerve- the 


march 


? 
i . 


but with great difficulty: they are of oak, and though 
they have lain ſo long in water, are as hard as brazil, and 
as black as jet. At Shepperton, they have ſeveral knife 
handles made of them, See Tindal's note to Rapin, Camden 
p. 155. Bed. I. 1. c. 2. Tyrrel p. 34. 3 

* Polyznus tells us, that Cefar, on this occafion, made 
uſe of the following ſtratagem: he cauſed an elephant co- 


vered with iron, And loaded with a wooden tower full ef 


men, to be driven into the river, which unuſual fight 
ſtruck ſuch terror into the Britons, that they quitted'the 
ſhore, -Geofry of Monmouth ſays that ſeveral thouſand 
men were drowned in this paſſage, and that Ceſar's army 
was route. | 
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march of the Romans, with a ſelett body of 
forces, generally keeping within woods and 
inacceſſible places, but ſallying out with his 
chariots, when he could conveniently attack 
any 8 from their main body, 
would often put them into great danger. In 
the mean time, Ceſat continued to lay waſte the 
country throꝰ which he paſſed by fire and ſword. 


His repeated victories, the inteſtine broils of 


the kingdom, ' the immediate preſence of a 
n invader, were circumſtances that 
tended to damp the ſpirits of a diſunited people, 
and induced ſeveral of the colonies to enter- 
tam hopes of ſuing for an accommodation. 
The Trinobantes, one of the moſt powerful 
ſtates, ſet the example: they offered to ſub- 
mit to the conqueror, and to give themſelves 
up to his diſpoſal, at the ſame time requeſting 
that he would deliver them from the tyranny 
of Caſſivellaun, and afſign the government of 


their colony to Mandubratius the ſon of their 


late king Immanuentius. Ceſar accepted of 
their offers, complied with their requeſt, de- 
manded forty hoſtages, and a quantity. of corn 
for his army, and defended them from the 
plunder and injuries of his ſoldiers. | | 
The example of the Trinobantes was ſoon 
followed by ſeveral of the other colonies, par- 
ticularly the Ceni Magni or inhabitants of 
Surrey, the Segontiaci of Hampſhire, the 
Hibroci of Berks, the Ancalities in the hill 
parts of Oxfordſhire W 559 and the C 5 
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when he came thither, found that Caſſivellaun 
"Had foreſeen his deſign,” and taken all poſſible 
meaſures to diſconcert it. He had lined the 

oppoſite banks with a large body of troops; 
he had fortiſied them with paliſades, and had 
driven into the bottom of the river, a great 
number of arp ſtakes, whoſe; tops were co. 
vered by the Water: in a word, ke had uſed 
every precaution, that courage, ſagacity and 
preſence of mind could ſuggeſt; but the Ro- 
mans were determined not to be repulſcd. 
Their cavalry firſt entered the river, the . 
immediately followed, and though obliged to 
wade up to their chins in Water, F croſſed the 
Thames with ſuch expedition, and charged the 

Britons with ſo much vigour, chat, being 
unable. to ſupport the aſfault, they quitted the 

banks of the river, and conſulted their ſafety 
by a precipitate retreet. 
Caſſivellaun ſtill coutinued to obſerve the 


8 
a 
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5 eine march 
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but with great difficulty: they are of oak, and though 
they have lain ſo long in water, are as hard as brazil, and 
as black as jet. At Shepperton, they have ſeveral Knife 
handles made of them. See Tindal's note to Rapin, Camden 

| pe. 155. Bed. I. 1. c. 2. Tytrel p. 34. 3 
Polyænus tells us, that Cefar, on this occafion, made 
i uſe of the following ſtratagem: he cauſed an elephant co- 
vered with iron, ànd loaded with a wooden tower full of 
| men, to be driven into the river, Which unuſual fight 
| ſtruck ſuch terror into the Britons, that they quitted the 
ſhore, -Geofry of Monmouth ſays that ſeveral thouſand 
men were drowned in this paſſage, and that Ceſar's army 


was routed, 


# 1 
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march of the Romans, with a ſelect body of 
forces, generally keeping within woods and 
inacceſſible places, but ſallying out with his 
chariots, when he could conveniently attack 
1 N from their main body, 
vould often put them into great danger. In 
me mean time, Cefar continued to lay waſte the 
country thro? which he paſſed by fire and ſword. 
His repeated victories, the inteſtine broils of 
the kingdom, the immediate preſence of a2 
; ve ul invader, were circumſtances that 
ended to damp the ſpirits of a diſunited people, 
aud induced ſeveral of the colonies to enter- 
e tain hopes of ſuing for an accommodation. 
; The Trinobantes, one of the moſt powerful 
e fates, ſet the example: they offered to ſub- 
wit to the conqueror, and to giye themſelves 
up to his dif] al, at the ſame time requeſting 
« W that he 2 them from the tyranny 
of Caſſivellaun, and aſſign the government of 
Meir colony to Mandubratius the ſon of their 
late king Immanuentius. Ceſar accepted of 
d their offers, complied with their requeſt, de- 
manded forty hoſtages, and a quantity of corn 
tor his army, and defended them from the 
ze Nunder and injuries of his ſoldiers. 
0» The example of the Trinobantes was ſoon 
f followed by ſeveral of the other colonies, par- 
de bicularly the Ceni Magni or inhabitants of 
a urrey, the Segontiaci of Hampſhire, the 
oy Wh ibroci of Berks, the Ancalities in the hill7 
parts of Oxfordſhire W UN and the C — $ 
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of Hertfordſhire. The unfortunate Caſſivellaus 


found himſelf deſerted on every ſide, and re- 
tired for ſafety to his n= "Sp His capital, a 
capital indeed of hutts and hovels erected in a 
ve, and ſurrounded by a trench, was ſtormed 
in two places by the Romans, while the be- 
fieged betook themſelves to flight from ano- 
ther part of the town, looſing great numbers 
of. men in the purſuit, and leaving great quan- 
tities of cattle as a prey to the enem. 
Like a brave man, who is loath to be ſub- 
Nen by his misfortunes, Caſſtwellaun, in the 
midſt of his diſtreſſes, See en 
which, had it ſucceeded, would have procured 
à diverſion, and muſt have recalled Ceſar from 
his territories, He ſent inſtructions to Cinge- 
torix, Carnelius, 'Taximagulus, and Segonax, 
princes whoſe territories lay in Kent, Wilts, 
and Hampſhire, to aſſemble all their forces 
Tmvately and ſurprize the naval camp of the 
mans. But this attempt miſcarried; for 
when they approached- the camp, the enemy 
made, a vigorous ſally in which they killed a 
great number of the Britons, and took. Cinge- 
torix or Lagotarix, their chief general, priio- 
ner. What flep was now left. for Caſlivel- 
lann? Only a ſubmiſſion to the conqueror. A 
true Briton is always unwilling to ſubmit, and 
Caſſivellaun deferred his ſubmiſſion to the 
6 | wes late 
Suppoſed to be Perulaminn,, near St, Albans ; the 
Falls of which, probably built in the time of Agricola, at 
now to be {ezn zn the approaches to St. Albane, 
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hour; however, as he was a man of 
2 as well as a man of ſpirit, as his domi- 
nions were ravaged by the enemy, as his forces 
were unable to cope with Ceſar's, and as all 
he infetior generals, or chiefs, were under- 
mining him by making terms for themſelves, 
he reſolved to put an end to a diſadvantageous 
war, and ſent ambafladours to treat of a ſur- 
wender, by the meditation of Comius the 
Awebatian. 7 1 
Cefar bein determined to paſs the winter 
on the continent, in order to prevent the 
zanls from creating any dillurbance, impoſe 
we hard terms of accommodation, but requir- 
in the file of a conquerour, that + Cafſi- 
n ſhould be Th the quiet poſſeſſion of 
te kingdom 0 the rinobantes to Mandu- 
2 | bratius, 


V Geoffry of Monmouth ſays, that this treaty was ex- 
wrted from Ceſar by Androgeus (by which name he ahd 
Bede calls Mandubratius) who threatened to join Cafſiby- 
kun, him, if he did not make it. 

F A noble author in an eſſay on this part of our Eng- 
Kft biftory obſerves; * that the character of Caſlivelatn, 
23" 2 general, muſt always ſhine with great luſtre in the 


bae defenſa faiſſent : If Britons could have been defended, 
Sch 2 right- 4 bad defended them, But his behaviour 
to the Frinobatites ems to have been tyrannical, and his 
murder of . carries with it all the marks'of 
2 Ares barbary Vet, perhaps, in the ſeizure of the 

Trinobantian colony, he was a ſted by the inhabitants 
8 for I am apt to imagine, adds the noble au- 

Kher,” that, "even in theſe early er the Britons wwe 

"Jan of making and vamaking Engng. 
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bratius, received hoſtages as à ſecurity for Ne 
performing his contract, and exacted a ſmall 
annual tribute to be paid by the ſtates of Bri- 

_ . tain to the Roman people. Peace being thus 
| re-eſtabliſhed, he ordered his ſhips to belaunch- 
a | RET ed, 


| * Geoffry of Monmouth fays, it amounted to three 
| . thouſand pound weight of filver, As Ceſar left no garri- 
| - ſon, and made no ſettlement. in Britain, it is probable 
| that this article was rejected by all the inhabitants except- 
ing the Belgic colonies, who, as their chief dependance being 

on their commerce, durſt not refuſe to pay the impoſition 

for fear of having their merchandize ſeized by the Rb- 

mans, and from the word uſed by the Roman authors, it 

ſeems to have been rather a duty laid on commodities, 

than a general tribute, For it ſhould be obſerved, in op- 

- poſition to what a modern hiſtorian ſays, that Caſſivel- 

Log being appointed in a general afſembly of the Britiſh 

princes, the captain-general, in chief of all the Englth 

forces, he was empowered to make what terms he pleaſed, 

in the name of himſelf, and of the whole Britiſh people, 

This ſecond expedition is, by ſome, placed in the fifty- 

fourth year before the Chriſtian æra, but by others in the 

. fifty-firſt ; and as may be collected from ſeveral circum- 
ſtances interſperſeq in Cicero's letters, muſt have been 
completed in the month of Auguſt, That the Romans 

did not look on this enterprize as an abſolute conqueſt, is 

apparent from authors of the beſt authority. Dio Caſſius 

ſays, that the Britons utterly routed the Roman infantry, 

but were put into diſorder by the cavalry. Suetonius adds, 

that he was fairly beatcn, by the Britons, Tacitus ſays, 

he did not conquer Britain, but only ſhewed it to the Ro- 

mans, Horace and Tibullus fpeak of them as not con- 
quered in the time of Auguſtus, ſtileing them Terwi#e:. 

And Lucan goes ſo far, as to ſay, that he turned his back 

to the Britons and fled; which is the very ſame as our 
own authors have ſaid, and may, perhaps, derive ſome 
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„put his men on board at two embarkations, 


and landed ſafely on the continent. 

On his return to Rome, he offered a corſlet 
of Britiſh pearls to Venus, and a long train of 
® captives, whom he afterwards employed a- 
bout the ſcenes and tapeſtry of the theatre, on 
which the Britiſh atchievements were repre- 


ſented.” 


The Britiſh hiſtory i is filent wich reſpec to 
what happened in this iſland for ſome years 
after the departure of Julius Ceſar. It juſt 
2 that Caſſivellaun died about ſeven 

s after, and was buried at Vork, and then 

us, that he was ſucceeded by 7 Tenuan- 
tins, the brother of Androgeus or Mandubra- 


uus, who was à perſon of a martial diſpoſition, 


and a ſtrict obſerver of juſtice. On his demiſe, 


be was ſucceeded by his ſon Cymbeline, or Cu- 
nobeline, who was educated at Rome by Au- 
Zuſtus Ceſar, kept up a friendly correſpon- 


with the Romans, and coined money in 
order to pay the tribute. During the reign of 
Auguſtus, this king's prudence was ſo remark- 
ably exerted, that the” Britons remained en- 


tirely unmoleſted. Not but that the emperour 
Tot ing ſettled the affairs of the empire, had 


a defign of viſiting Britain the year be- 
— the commencement of the Chriſtian æra, 


H 3 but 

® The Britiſh ſlaves were bkewiſe emplo in carrying 

the emperour's ſedan; as appears fem a0 0 Jinſeriptian! in 
'the gardens of cardinal bg prong . 
+ A. A. C. 1. R 1 
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I Tacitus, f. neaking of this behaviour towards the Bri- 
tons, ſays, Cage 


lic: 
the example of Auguſtus was @ precept to Tiberius” | 
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but was diverted by the revolt of the Panoni- 
ans.“ Seven years aſter, however, he reſy- 


med his defign, and being met in Gaul by 
the ambaſſadours from Britain, promiſing to 


75 him his tribute, he deſiſted a ſecond time. 


Finding the next year that they did not keep 
their words, he prepared a third time for the 


invaſion of the Britons, but was prevented 
from putting his deſign in execution, by their 
ſending ambaſſadours, who offered in the capi- 


tol, ſacrificed to the Roman gods, ſwore obe- 


dience in the temple of Mars, promiſed to pay 
their tribute punctually, and conſented to an 
impoſition on ſuch goods as were exported. 
This ſeaſonable ſubmiſſion pacified the em- 
perour, who declined any future attempts upon 


the iſland, from a perſuaſion; that either the 


friendſhip or enmity of the Britons was of little 


moment, or from a ſtate maxim, mentioned 
by Julian, that it was proper to ſet bounds to 


the empire, leſt it ſhould grow too great and 


unwieldy. 


+ Tiberius followed the maxims of Augu- 
tus, and made no attempt upon the iſland. 
As the Britons continued paying their cuſtoms, 
he had no pretext for it. Nay, he had an oh- 
bgation to the contrary ; for when ſome of WP 


: * A, D. 8. : l 
m id divus Auguſtus vocabat, Tiberius 


=- 


preceptum, i. e. This conduct Auguſtus called. 


r Foe. oe. oo. 
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ſoldiers of Germanicus had been wrecked on 
the Engliſh coaſts, they were not only received 


with great humanity, but ſent them back in 
ſafety to their general. In conſequence of ſuch 


ſriendly diſpoſitions, there was a conſtant inter- 


courſe between the two nations, the principal 

nobility reſorted to Rome, and ſome ofthem were 

educated there. 1 | 
Cunobeline, who had reigned; in Britain, 


during the time of theſe two emperours, and 
by his wiſdom, courage, and public ſpirit, had 


rendered both himſelf and the nation happy, 


ſound the latter part of his reign clouded with- 


a misfortune that not only eclipſed its previous 
luſtre, but likewiſe involved his country in 


danger. This prince had ſeveral ſons, among 
which were Admintus, called by the Britiſh 
writers: Guiderius, f Caractacus and Togodu- 


mus; the laſt of theſe, as his name imports, 
was governour of the Dobuni, the ſecond pro- 
bably of thoſe parts of the Cattivelauni that 
lay next to the Silures. Adminius having be- 
haved ſo: ill, that his father was obliged to 
daniſh him, repaired to Caligula, and incited 
him to invade his country Tiberius. This 
emperour Was vain, impetuous, and extrava- 
gant; but cowardly, paſſive and irreſolute. No- 
ming could be more welcome to him than this 

'* oY a * ap- 

A. D. 16. | . Ne 

Called likewiſe Caratachus, or Caradoc, perhaps from 
has wiſe, prudent, or experienced, and Tegy 4 gene- 


* * — 4. 
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application from Adminius ; he ſent his letters 
to the Roman ſenate, ordering the meſſengers 
to drive their chariots into the forum, and the 
very curia, ſtrictly charging them not to deli. 
ver them but in the temple of Mars, as if the 
Whole iſland had ſubmitted to him. He im- 
- mediately + aſſembled an army of two hun- 

dred thouſand men, paſſed the Rhine, repaſſed 
it without ſeeing an enemy, plundered Gaul, 
marched to Boulogne on the'Gallic ſhore, where 


1 D _ Red * 


be ordered his men und a charge; and no 
«enemy appearing, commanded his foldiers toi © 
fill their helmets with ſhells, which he called 
the ſpoils of the ocean, and ſent to Rome by. 
land, together with the galleys that attended 

im by ſea, to ſerve as "ornaments of his in- 
tended triumph. As a monument of his ima- f 
ginary victory, he built a light-houſe on thay: © 
coal oppoſite to Norfolk, named by the na f 
2] 


tives Britten-huis, or the Britiſh-houſe, and b) 
the Romans Turris-ardens, ſince, by the com * 
mon people, corruptly termed Tour Ordans, oi © 

Tour I Ordre, and being repaired: by Charle 
magne, is ſtill-ſubſiſting as a noble monumenſ C 
of Roman antiquity, x7. 8! 

Cunobeline did not long out- live this em Y: 

perour, and was ſo happy aàs to die before thq #3 

Romans ſet foot, as enemies, again in Britain. 80 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon Gwyder, o ©© 

| Guiderius, a brave and generous Pres Wl 4 
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Few Whom the Roman hiſtorians ſay nothing, be- 
the cauſe they bg t8 no great honour ſrom their 
el. wars. againſt him. In the very beginning of 
the! his reign, he refuſed to pay them tribute on 
im- account of ſome fugitives that had fled to the 
un- Romans, and were not delivered up when de- 
Ne manded. Among theſe was * Beric, who 
aul, N was one of the chicttains of the Do- 
uni, a man of parts, but a traitor; he had 
no been engaged in a civil war which the princes 
of Britain had made upon one another, and 
being forced to quit his country, is ſuppoſed 
to be the chief inſtrument that ſtirred up Clau- 
dius to undertake the conqueſt of this iſland. 
- -, The Britons had juſtly ridiculed the military 
ſopperies of Caligula, but they carried their 
exultations too far. They imagined them« 
ſelves invincible, becauſe a Roman-emperour 
and his numerous army had pompoufly 
marched to the ſea ſhore, and were afraid to 
croſs the ocean. Our anceſtors remained 
wrapped up in this ſecurity at the acceſſion of 
Claudius, whoſe perſonal charaQter could not 
give them leaſt grounds for apprehenſion. He 
em was as indolent as Tiberius, and as cowardly 
e th Caligula; but it was his good luck to be 
itain governed by counſellors, Whoſe judgment 
er, off compenſated for the deficiency of his own. 
de, offi Among theſe were, Oſtorius a” an 


« Mat. Weſtm. places this tranſaction in A. D. 44. 
which is perhaps one year too late. TR. "= 
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Aulus Plautius, both men = reat eminenes 
in rank and reputation. he latter was aſ- 
ſigned the command of the army deftined to 
. againſt the Britons. 
© When Plautius came to the ſea fide, his 
forces n oY a ſtrong averſion to being 
1 ported, as they called it, to another world, 
that err perfor ation was delayed for fear 
. a mutiny. The news of this Circumſtance 
2 ghit to the Britons, confirmed them 
notion, that the Romans would never 
* to attack them, and kept them from 
drawing their forces together to oppoſe their 
landing. Another fayourable ci cht ſtance in 
© behalf of the Romans aroſe from the dil- 
'Jenzions at that time raging in this iſland, 
Which were wow. þ to ſo great a height, that 
Plautius landed without the leaſt oppoſition. 
- He found the iſland like a deſert, ſcarce an 
inhabitant appeared. The Belgie Britons had 
retreated into woods and fortreſſes from an 
enemy, whom they did not chooſe to irritate 
for fear of loofing their commerce, and ons 
whom they wad repared to engage. 
unmoleſted, he ed throuę b Kent by © he fam 
rout which © Julius n ad taken before, 
then coaſting along the Thames, till he came 
to Wallingford, 05 croſſed the river, and en- 
tered the territories of the Dobuni, 4 colony 
to Whom n and a great 2 of 
Oy 


n According to ſome, A, D. 4 
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5 Eloueeſterſhire belonged, Cunobeline was now 
ned i dead; this country belonged to Togodumnus,. 
a- as that of the en did to this elder f 
to brother Caratacus,” * | 
Plantius meciing with the enemy here, Fr 
his wed. firſt with Caratacus, m: afterwards 
ing vich Togodumn and xn re them both, 
rid, waged art of . Dobuni, whoſe country 
fear ke garriſo oned, and went in purſuit of the Bri- 
nce I tons, who upon their defeat had retired to a 
dem Wl river, probably the Tame, which they thought 
ver I topaſible. As there was no bridge, they were 
rom WF encamped very careleſly, but were ſurprized, 
heir WW by the Germans, who ſwam. over the river, 
e in and kil ed a great number of the horſes, which 
di- drew the Britiſh chariots, in which their main 
and, frength conſiſted. The paſſage being thus 
that I opened, Flavius Veſpaſianus, afterwards em- 
ion. perour, and his brother Sabinus paſſed over 
an with a body of Roman forces to ſultain them, 
had Bl and forced the Britons to retreat. The Britons 
1 2n WY however, returned the next day, and charged 
tac WY the Romans ſo bravely, that the victory re- 
with E mained for ſome time doubtfal ; but at laſt 
hu WY were obliged to retire, chiefly by the diftin- - 
ſame BY guihed valour of Caius Sidius Geta, Who 
fore, Wl was once FP the point of being taken, 
and though neither conſul, nor chief com- 
mander, Rad triumphal honours decieed, as a 
teſtimony of his merits. 
From hence Caratacus ente to the 
Thames, following the courſe of the river, _ 
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he came to à place where it overflowed its 
banks, and left behind a quantity of ſtagna. 


ting water; at prefent ſuppoſed to be the iſle 
of dogs, almoſt oppoſite to Greenwich ; be- 
cauſe the river is there fordable, and at no 
other place between that and the ſea. In this 


place he paſſed over eaſily, being acquainted 


with the nature of the ground, and feems to 
have ad a defign by this means to have drawn 
the Romans into danger. But the Germans 
ſwimming over as before, and the Romans 
paſſing at a bridge a little higher, the Britons 
were ſurrounded on all ſides, loſt Togodumnus 
were routed with great ſlaughter, and retreat 
ed acroſs the Thames, Where they were fol. 
lowed by Plautius, Both armies encamped on 
the fide of the river, next to Gaul; but in 
what ſituation is not yet determined. 

The Roman general remained in his camp, 
and evidently declined an engagement. The 
Nobuni, though four times vanquiſhed, and 
fill in a ſtate of exile from their colony, at- 
tributed this to fear: but they were miſtaken. 
The inactivity of Plautius was neither the ef- 


ſect of fear nor caution: he waited for the ar- 


rival of the emperour; and from a — + 
| e | ou 


Tuts Prince is named Guiderius in the Britiſh hiſtcry 
of Geoffry of Monmouth, and this battle related with ſuch 
circumſtances as are entirely romantic. His Erother's 
name is there called Arviragus, by which he ſeems to be 
known likewife to the Romans, who ſpeak of him. az # 
perſon of heroic valour. - 


— 
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foul, not common in a general, intended to 
crown his imperial maſter with all the laurels 
and honours, that might ariſe from any future 
conqueſts,  _ 7 3 
Claudius immediately embarked at Actium 
for Marſeilles, whence he travelled by land to 
Boulogne, there took ſhipping for the Britiſh © 
coaſt, and landed ſafely at Sandwich. He 
immediately marched his troops to the mouth 
of the river Thames, where Plautius was en- 
camped. As ſoon as the Roman forces were 
all joined, they repaſſed the Thames in the 
face of the Britons, who bravely diſputed their 
paſſage. Hence the emperour advanced into 
the country of the 'Trinobantes ; and took 
Camalodunum, now called Malden in Eſſex, 
the capital of Cunobeline. The fame of his 
victories ſtruck ſuch terror that many of the 
Belgic colonies thought it a proper time to 
ſubmit. As for the ancient natives, they 
could not part ſo eaſily with their liberty; the 
Iceni only courted” his friendſhip, and were 
conſidered as his allies ; while the brave Ca- 
tactacus ſtill kept the field at the head of the 
Caſſiyellauni, in hopes that the Romans would 
de obliged to retire by the winter. Thoſe who 
ſubmitted, were placed under the government 
of Plautius, and after a ſtay only of ſixteen 
days in the iſland, Claudius returned into Gaul, 
in his way to Italy, where he was honoured 
Vith a triumph and the ſurname of Britangicus, 
| - . * Plautius 
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Plautuis judged rightly in fending for ſuch a. 
figure to be carried about at the head of the 
army; his judgment was not leſs exquiſite in 
ſending it back quickly. A longer ſtay might 
have Wee the idol to have been paſte- 
board, and the Britons. might have been in- 
duced to deſpiſe the pageant, when they found 
it only a moving machine in the human form. 

As ſoon as Claudius had ſet Tail, the Ro- 
mans reſolyed upon a farther progreſs into dif. 
ferent parts of our iſland. They divided their 
forces under the command of the two generals, 
Aulus Plautius the proprztor, and Flavius 
Veſpaſianus, afterwards emperour. The lat- 
ter was employed againſt the Belgic colonies ; 
and the former againſt the inland, warlike 
ahd original iſlanders. ' His conqueſts were 
very rapid, and acquired with vefy little re- 
ſiſtance; for the Pet ic colonies were inha- 
bited by traders, whole intereſt it was to be at 

eace, and even united to the Roman empire, 
in all appearance followed the example of their 
countrymen, and ſubmitted as readily to Veſ- 
paſian as they had done to Claudius. And that 
this was the caſe with reſpect to the Dummonii 
in particular, appears from hence, that there is 
no trace of a Roman ſtationorencampmentin all 
their territories, which there muſt have been, 
had they been ſubdued by force, or it had 
been neceſſary to keep them in ſubjection by 
means of a garnſon. We need not wonder 
then that he ſubdued Hampfhire, 1 — 

y l wer- 
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| Bomerſethhire and other . colonies to the 


extremity of Cornwal. The Belgiz indeed 
and Durotriges, two of the moſt powerfal na- 
tions of the Britons cut him out more work; 
they had adopted the manners of the old 
Britons, inured the youth. to hardſhips, and 
from being employed in driving their cattle 
among the downs and foreſts, derived the 
name of Ceangi or Cangi, 1. e. drovers. To 
theſe advantages of 8 9 0 they had others of 
ſituation, the vaſt woods which covered the 
downs of Wilts and Dorſet, the inacceſiible 
hills of Mendip, and the vaſt moraffes of 
Somerſet, which places afforded them oppor- 
tunities enough to ſurprize a leſs wary general. 
But Veſpaſian, who was never rafh In run- 
ning his troops into danger, though brave and 
intrepid in the greateſt, reduced them entirely ; 
and ajter ke had ſubdued them, governed 
them by ſuch wiſe regulations that they never 
attempted to revolt, but even furniſhed the 
Romans with ſoldiers to reduce the more 
northern inhabitants. After thus ſettling the 
country, he had ſubdued, he returned to $ 
Rome, where his merits procured him the ho- 
8 of a triumph, and he was elected con- 
As for Plautius, he had greater difficulties to 
encounter in his war with the old Britons; he 
was to deal with A a prince of uncom- 
152 
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mon abilities, He was endued with the moſt ud 
daunted courage, and the moſt invincible ſorti- 
tude : he was naturally turned for war, and by 
long experience, had acquired ſuch a degree 
of military ſkill, as could not have been ex- 
ected in one of his country; he was bred up 
in hardſhips, patient in adverſity, vigorous ia 
his meaſures, but judicious in the Choice ; never 
_ undertaking any action without ſecuring ſome 
advantage, and ſo fruitful in expedients that the 
very day aſter he had been worſted, he was 
ce ready for a ſecond engagement. 
+ Finding. his men inferior to the Romans in 
arms and military diſcipline, he took his mea- 
ſures ſo as to avoid coming to a general en- 
gagement; but never miſſed an opportunity of 
fſurprizing them, and ſcarce allowing them 
time to breathe, harraſſed them continually 
with ſkirmiſhes. In this manner, at the head 
of the Caſſivellauni alone, he reſiſted the pow- 
er of the Roman empire. Plautius could not 
make any great progreſs againſt ſuch an ene- 
my; but by his vigilance, activity and con- 
duct ſubdued the Dobuni, Ancalites and Tri- 
© nobantes, or the inhabitants of Glouceſter- 
ſhire, Oxfordſhire, Middleſex and Eſſex: he 
+ likewiſe reduced Hertfordſhire, and carried the 
Roman arms into the lower countries of Bed 
_ fordſhire and Northampton; but finding, his 
_ taſk too difficult, contented himſelf with the 
laurels he had gained, and returned to Rome, 
| Where he had great honours done him by the 
| PE as empero 
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emperor, and was allowed a leſſer kind of 
triumph, called an Ovation 
. Between his departure and pr omni | 
of his fucceſſor, which was at leaſt two years, 
this kingdom ſeems to have been managed on- 
ly by the legates of legions, over whom Ca- 
ratacus gained ſeveral advantages, and reco- 
yered a great part of his territones. 

Oſtorius Scapula was at laſt Lene up- 
on to ſucceed Plautius in the title of Proprztor, 
and in the command of the army. He was 
both an active and an experienced general. 
On his arrival he found the affairs of his pro- 
27 in great confuſion, the enemies were 

vaging the Roman province, and the ſeaſon 
for action was almoſt over: yet, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe difficulties, he took the field, and, 
though a ſtranger both to his own troops and 
the country, attacked the Britons, and obtained 
a complete victory. Aſter this ſucceſs, he took 
ſuch precautions to ſecure the Roman pro- 
vince in this iſland from future infults, .as 
ſhewed him no leſs eminent for his candu 
than his yalour. For this purpoſe he formed 
a chain of forts along the river Avon or Nen 
in Northamptonſhire, and on the banks of the 
devern likewiſe: on this occaſion he paged 
2 colony of veteran ſoldiers at Camelodunum, 
or Malden; and London being ſettled about 
this time, + the country between the Thames 

A. P. 50. 65 0 f J . Kal E 1 
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and the ſea was reduced into àa Roman pro- 
- vince called Britannia prima. | 
"2a Not ſatisfied with building forts, and plant- 
ing garriſons, he took another precaution to 
prevent his forces from being ſurprized by an 
enemy that was always reſtleſs and enterpriz- 
ing, which was to difarm all perſons whoſe f- 
delity he ſuſpected. This expedient gave great 
_ offence to the Iceni, a powerful nation, who 
had hithetto lived in amity with the Romans; 
they refuſed to deliver up their arms, and being 
incenſed at the demand, formed a confederacy 
with their natives, and took the field with a for- 
midable army. Oſtorius alarmed at this event, 
marched againſt them to prevent their being 
joined by further reinforcements, without ſtaying 
for hislegions, and though he attacked them only 
with his auxiliaries, forced their intrenchments, 
notwithſtanding they had fortified the avenues 
with looſe flints to annoy his cavaly, and beat 
them from thence after an obſtinate reſiſtance. 
In order to preſerve the Roman conqueſts on 
the Severn from the incurſions of the Silures, 
he allowed “ Cogidunus king of the Dobuni to 
keep poſſeſſion of the counties of Glouceſter, 
and Oxford, and likewiſe added ſome other 
Belgic colonies to his government, 'This ex- 
pedient, which argued: great policy, ſucceeded 
to his wiſh, by fomenting diſſentions among | 
NR N e | 
From lordſhip; rule or dominion ; and Debu- Wl © 
ni, from Deg or Dus low, expreſſing their low = 
tuation in the vales of Oxford and Gloucyſterſtyre, |, 
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the Britons, and attaching a powerful prince 
to the Roman 8 which the worſt of cir- 
cumſtances could nt prevail on him to abandon. 
Oftorius having made eſe. diſpoſitions, 
marched into the country of the Cangi, or 
Shropſhire, which be plundered, and pene- 
trated almoſt as far as the ſea coaſt of Nenbigh- 
ſhire; when he was recalled by the revolt o 
the Brigantes in Yorkſhire. This inſurręttipn 
being 0 5458 at its commencement by. a bat- 
tle, and the execution of the ringleaders, he 
was in hopes to prevent any thing of that kind 
VC 
But neither clemency, nor mildueſa, nor ſe- 
verity could work on his enemies. They were 
endued with a ſtubborn bravery, that ſcorned 


the ſuperior power of the Romans. They 
fought with the reſolution of men, who eſteem- 


ed the enjoy ment of their Jaws and liberties ' 
as the-greateſt bleſſings under heaven. I. 

love of liberty, and a true deyotion to its 
cauſe, ſeems to have been implanted by na- 
ture in the breaſts of our forefathers ; it ſhone 


in the perſon and characters of the Silures, A2 


power ul, hardy and warlike nation, who in- 
abited the counties of Hereford, Monmouth, 
and the adjoining provinces of South-wales.: it 
one in the chafacter and perſon of their ma- 
narch Caractacus, a prince of noble hirth, and 
a proud undaunted ſpirit Though driven 
from his own Dominions, and defeated of the 
hopes he entertained from the Aron 
. * 


— 
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the Brigantes, he ſtill remained reſolute neither 
to ſubmit, nor to let the Romans remain quiet, 
_ "His forces were indeed inferior to theirs, but 
"he had defended himſelf with inferior forces, 
nine years ſuccefively. . 
Oſtorius being in Ermed of his junction with 
me Silures, marched immediately hy the mot 
_ Expeditions. rout to attack him. Caractacus, 
unwilling to make the country of the Silures 
| | the ſear of war, paſſed the river Teme, that 
Pit . Uivides Herefortthire und Shropſhire, and be- 
ing enforced by a bady of the Ordovices 
Hom different parts of Wales, poſted his army 
0 in a very. advantageous fityation. His camp 
was pitched upon an high mountain, the moſt 
acceſſible part of which was fortified with a 
Wil *Fampire of loofe ſtones, and the foot of it 
| | © guarded by a body of his choiceſt troops, and 
j 


"waſhed with a river not eafily forded: this 
9755 was probably the Colun or Clun that 
falls into the Teme, and the place of the 
mountain on which he was encamped, that 
Which is at preſent called Caer Caradoc. 
On the approach of Oftorias, he drew up 
His army according to their different clans, 
And placed, at the head of each, their native 
lord: then viſiting every rank in perſon, de 
animated them to exert themſelves ta the at- 
moſt, by telling them that the enjoyment of 
"their liberty, or a perpetual flavery depended 
on the fate of that day. Re een Was 
received with the loudeſt acclamations, and 
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every clan vowed ſeparately that they would 
not yield to any difficulty, nor receive quarter. 


Oſtorius being ſtartled at the alacrity which the 
enemy ſhewed to engage, and conſidering the 
dificulties which his men were to ſurmount, 
ſeemed averſe to attack them. However, his 
ſoldiers appearing impatient for action, and 
being aſhamed to be outdone by a Briton, he 


peg the river, demoliſhed the rampire, and 
forced the enemy to an engagement. The 


event of the battle Was fatal to Britain in gene- 
ral, and particularly unfortunate to Caracta- 


cus, whoſe wife and daughters were taken 
priſoners: The unhappy prince eſcaped onl7 


to become miſerable; he fled to Cartiſman- 
dua, queen of the Brigantes, and by ſome 


thought to be his I 4aenh in confidence 
0 


of receiving at leaſt 
ſhip and protection. 
ſeized his 


me inſtance, of friend- 
But ſhe treacherouſly 
rſon, and betrayed him to the 


Romans, who ſent him, with the reſt of his 


family in chains to Rome. | | 


Tube behaviour of Caractacus in this metropo-—- 
lis of the world was truly great. When brought 
before the emperor he appeared with a manly; 


decent and Compoſed countenance, and if we 
credit Tacitus, addreſſed himſelf to Claudius 
in the following harangue; + 
If in my proſperity, the moderation of 
my conduct bad been equivalent to my birth 
and fortune, I ſhould have come into this city 
not as a captive, but as a friend i nor would 
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the Brigantes, he fill remained reſolute neither 
to ſubmit, nor to let the Romans remain quiet 
His forces verb indeed inferior to theirs, bu 

dhe Rad defended h: mlelf-with inferior forces 
nine years ſuccefh vely. 

Oſtorius being informed <Fhils zan uon with 
me Silures, marched immediately by the mot 
* expeditious rout to attack him. Caractacu, 
"unwilling to make che country of the Silure 
the ſeat of war, paſſed the river Teme, that 
divides Hereford ire and Shropſhire, and be. 
- Ig reinforced"by à body - of "Uh Ordovices 
from different parts of Wales, poſted his army 
in à very. advantageous fituation. His camp 
Was file p upon an high mountain, the mo! 
acceſſible part of which was fortified with a 
*Fampire oF loofe tones, and the foot of it 
* guarded by a body of his choiceſt troops, and 
Waſhed with a river not eafily -forded : thi: 
155 was probably the Colun or Clun that 

Is into the Teme, and the place of the 
mauntain on which he was encamped, that 

Which is at preſent called Caer Caradoc. 
On the approach of Oſtorius, he drew up 
Bis army according to their different clans, 
"and. placed, at the head of each, their native 
Jord: then viſiting every rank in perſon, he 
animated them to exert themſelves ta the vt 
"moſt, by telling them that the en 1 of 
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every clan vowed ſeparately that they would 


not yield to any difficulty, nor receive quarter. 


Oſtorius being ſtartled at the alacrity which the 
enemy ſhewed to engage, and conſidering the 
dificukies which his men were to ſurmount, 
ſeemed averſe to attack them. However, his 
ſoldiers appearing impatient for action, and 
being aſhamed to be outdone by a Briton, he 
paſſed the river, demoliſhed the rampire, and 
forced the enemy to an engagement. The 
event of the battle was fatal to Britain in gene- 
ral, and particularly unfortunate to Caracta- 


cus, whoſe wife and daughters were taken 


priſoners. The unhappy prince eſcaped only 
to become miſerable ;, he fled to Cartiſman- 
dua, queen of the Brigantes, and by ſome 


thought to be his ſtep- mother, in confidence 


of receiving at leaſt ſome inſtance, of friend- 
ſhip and protection. But ſhe treacherouſly 
ſeized his perſon, and betrayed him to the 


Romans, who ſent him, with the reſt of his 


family in chains to Rome. 1 
The behaviour of Caractacus in this metropo- 
lis of the world was truly great. When brought 


before the emperor he appeared with a manly; 


decent and compoſed countenance, and if we 
credit Tacitus, addreſſed himſelf to Claudius 
in the following harangue; _ + 
«© Tf ih ny proſperity, the moderation of 
my conduct had been equivalent to my birth 
and fortune, I ſhould have come into this city 
not 28 m captive, but as à friend: nor would 
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be ordered the chains of * Caractacus and by 
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man born of illuſtrious anceſtors, and rule 
over ſeveral nations. My preſent fat is to me 
2 Fr e ; to you'magnificently glorious 
once had horſes; I once had men ; I oe 
had arms; I once had riches : Can you was 
der that 1 ſhould part with them unwillingly? 
Although, as Romans, you may aim at uni, 
©* veffal empire, it does not follow, that all man. 
2 muſt tamely fabmit to be your ſlaves. [f 

1 had yielded Without refiftance, neither the 
; perverlenefs of my fortune, nor the lory 0 
Pour triumph had been fo remarkable. Pu, 
niſh'mie with death, aud I ſhall ſoon be fer 
_ potten, Suffer me to live, and I ſhall remain 
_ an. everlaſting monument of your clemency.” 
Ide manner in Which this noble ſpeech wat 
delivered, affected the whole audience, and 
k ; erp ſuch an impreſſion on the empetor, that 


family to be taken off: and Agrippina, who 

Was more than an equal. aſſociate in the en- 

Pire, not only received the captive Briton 

© with great marks of Kindneſs and compaſſion, 

bat confirmed'to them the enjoyment of ther 
— ; | — 54 


een wing relating to ſ% great a man deter 

5 22 it would bg injurious not to mention the reflection 

be made on viewing the city, and admiring the beautis 

. ef Rome, % Nothing, ſaid he, ſurprises me ſo much, 

de that the Roman, who have ſuch magnificent palyc® 

their own, ſhould envy the wreeched huts and cabbul 
"Tf the Britons! | 5 N 
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The. Hiſtory, of Ex , fe 
The victory over Caractacus procured Ofto- a 
tis the honours of a triumph; but proved in 
ſome reſpect the laſt inſtance of his good for- 
tune: for whether the Roman troops et ch 
more ſecure or negligent after the conqueſt of 
Caractacus, or the courage of the Britons , 
vas redoubled by reſentment, they gained ſe- 
veral adyantages over the enemy. They fell 
uon a Romay field: marſhal left with a body 8 

of troops, to build forts among the Silures 
add would have cut them all to pieces, hac 
they · not been ſuſtained by a reinforcement” 
from the neareſt ſtations. Soon after this they 
deſeated the foragers and the cavalry that ei- 
corted them; and though Oltorius came £5 - 
ſupport them with his legions, they, maintain- , 

ed the battle till night, and retired with very 
little loſs. This engagement was followed by 
innumerable ſkirmiſhes, fought with various 
ſucceſs, in which the Silures diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves remarkably. A raſh word had im- 
pudently dropped from the proprætor, and had 
exaſperated them with an implacable refent- 
nent. He had faid, that the Britons ſhould 
never be quiet, till the Silures met with the 
lame fate as the Sicambri, who were extirpated 

Gr tranſplanted to another country. Ther$1- 
lures on this account redoubled their hoſtili- 
ties, cut off two auxiliary cohorts, that were 
toving-about the country for plunder, and by 
uſributing the booty and captives among the 
Kighbouring nations, paved the way: he a 
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33 


ſo much offence, to che neighbouring 
that they joided him againſt her. In order to 


_ ſeveral battles were fought, but the advanta - 
— R 8 1 2 6 1 * 
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neral revolt, when Oſtorius died, worn 
it With cares and anxiety. 
Claudius conſidering. the precarious fituati- 

on of affairs in this ifland, Toft no time) in dil. 
atching Aulus Didius Gallus, as proprztor ; 

ot notwithſtanding his expedition, he found 


on his coming that the Silures had defeated 


the legion commanded by Mantius Valens, 


and ravaged all te countries about them. An 


open. rupture had happened betwen Venutius, 

rince of Vici, or Vigantes, inhabiting War- 
wick and Worceſterſhire, and his wife + Cartiſ- 
mandua, Who was queen of the Brigantes, 
and notorious for having betrayed Caractacus. 
A War enſved, in Which the queen having in- 


veigled Venutius's brother and kindred into 


her power, by a freſh act of treachery, put 

ftates 
counterballange this alliance Cartiſmandua had 
recourſe to the Romans, MWhom ſhe had ſo fignal- 
ly obliged: Aulos Didius, who was too much 
advanced in years to come to her in perſon, 


ſent ſome cohorts to her aſſiſlance, and ſoon 


aſter 'Cefius Naſica with à whole legion: 
ges, 


% 
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2 Lord Cork ſays that, . Cartiſmandua betrayed Ca- 
raktacus, not ſo much from the motiyes of fear or trea- 
cherry, 3s from à deſire of gaining the protection and afſiſt- 
ane of the Romans againſt her hyſband Venutius, and 
s wholefamily ; whom ſhe held in the utmoſt detcls: 
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£4 were generally more on the ſide of the 

| x Senor than on the fide of the Britons. f 
Elated with this inſtance of the friendſhip of 

che Romans, or impatient to gratify an irre- 
gular paſſion, ſnhe married her general Vella- 38 
catus; an indiferetion which atienated the” 1 
minds of her ſubje&s' to ſuch a degree, that f | 
Venatius by their affiſtance,” made himſelf 


maſter wed cnn an of her territories ;'and WI 
chough-the Romans marched on che firſt no- 
tice, to her ſaccour, all they could do, was, only KY 


to ſave her from being taken priſoner: while ia 
eſpouſing her quarrel they converted a ſervic s- 


able ally into an 4rreconcileable enemy, and 14 
entailed a dangerous war on the empire. 

Veranius ſucceeded Didius, in the reign of 
Nero: He was more active than his pred. 


ceſſor, and meditated nothing leſs than he 
reduction ot the iſland; bot dying in leſs than q 
a'year, left his vaſt projects unexecutſe. 
At the firſt landing of Julius Ceſar, the Bri- 1 
tons were 2 ple without riches, without 4 
any conſid commerce, and without agri: 
culture. At the acceſſion of Nero, they were 
ſufficiently rich to pay the tribute impoſed up- | U 
on them by the Romans : this preſent opulen- |}! 
—— from the number — their boy . Th 
ir experience in agriculture, and fromthe 
produce of their woot. Their herds of cattle 
were always numerous ; their improvements in |} 
agriculturewere * their intercourſe of 10 
6 f Ee 4 
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S and their waol was reckoned of 


and nd fought uo 


foreigners, as RAE this 


troverſies, purely relative to them- 
2 11 be determined by their own laws, 
verned by their om princes; 


| yy 5 r A ents, in levies for: the: army, 
430 


well as in other inſtances, both the princes- 


rople, where the Roman arms had pre- 


10 „were equally ſubject to the conque- 


rors. \ Their. ſitoation was remarkably un- 


py under Nero's government. 'The vices 


this emperour ſoon grew. to ſuch, à height, 


that the 9 of che 7 were in- 
ſyficient to ſatiate it. Every kin every 
— the, world was tax with great. 


| Tigour. „ but the taxatiohs of the Britons: 
were more. ſenſibly, grieydus and oppreſſive : 


they conſiſted in a " of the prodiice of all- 
their arable ground; a certain ſum of money 
in proportion to the number of caitle in a pro- 
vince ; Bolt money, and a, tax for removing the 


corple of a perſon withant · the conſent; of the 
ee 75 5 tax upon cattle, which was 


e 55 n wasertremeliy griev- 

A paid, in, monch, they were 

. borrow. at exceilue 
1 4 


intereſt of =O 


wax wy be was much eſtedmed, .. 


rom che wache the Beuge. 
Were 9 upon as tjibutary provin 


| een Rome; they were permitted — ary 
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e 2222 SS as I 


. . W 


eee aue ez reh 
edemanded, had their Scods ortfifcated; And 
e tuned out of ther pions.” I 
circumſtances ope 25 very Rrongly pon the 
minds bf the Tceni, who inhabited Cambrid 


mmm Mete, , 
but not bein | 


;6f Eſſex, and the Cottfitry às fat north 45 
colnſhire. - Their prbvocations were great, düt 
great 46 they were, they were aggravated by 
the: wifoledce with Which the Romans treated 
their tisfottants j ther mlſeries Were the ſhb- 
jed df ridicule; they were called ſlaves upon 
every gccafion, ant forced to till the ground 
and work us 4rtificets.” Yet this was not all, 
they hid ſtill greater ptovocations, which made 
them caſt off à yok they had born with ſome 
impatience, and ſtirred them up to an open re- 


Praſutagus their King, lately deceaſed, hid 


{bcqueathed his eſtate, as a joint inheritance be- 
tween the emperor and his own daughters in 
hopes, that the ſacrifice of one part, 10 
might ſecute the other to his family ; but his 
8 was rendered abortive by Catus 
Dedianus the procurator-of the province, who 
took poſſefñion of the whole, on pretence of 
executing the will of the deceaſed, Bunduica 
the widow of Praſutagus remonſtrating againſt 
this conduct, as an a& of injuſtice ; he ordered 
her to be ſcourged, violated the chaſtity of her 
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re; Norfolk, Suffolk, the adjoining BA .47 
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; ſeized the houſes of her huſband 
|  Finglom, and turned che nobility out of their | 


m numbers of them 


—— — — —_— 


Was another grievance z: not on 


wo daughters, e 


ternal eſtates. 
' Theſe ſhocking barbarities exaggerated by 
queen, Who was a woman of a\maſculinc 
irit, and an irrefiſtible eloquence, made the 
ni declare openly ! in her favour. 
They were joined by the Trinobantes, who 
"had likewiſe their r grievances, great 
lay near 
Camelodunum or 4 [[ were turned out of 


heir eſtates to make room for a colony of ve- 


terans. They indeed complained, hut their 


complaint inſtead of ating, was made 


uſe of to aggravate their misfortunes The tem- 
le e at Camelodunutn, in honour of 
laudius, which they were obliged to ſupport, 
-1 on. account 

of the amount of its expences, but likewiſc 


an account of its claſhing with their religious 


" tenets, and of its being a perpetual monument 
2 that Emperor's $ 6 and their own ſla- 


What Rill , to make. this revolt 


. univerſal, were the barbarities which Sueto- 


tonius had pradticed againſt the Druids in the 
Iſle of Angleſey, whom he burnt on their own 


altars, after cutting down and deſtroying their 


ſacred groves, with a fury, that ſhowed he had 
no other intention but. the utter extirpation of 


"Wat ondler. 'The Druids 4 _—_ 
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ent this Kingdom, to ſooner heard ofthe m 
facre of their brethren, and the deſtröctibn 6f 
their ſeminary, than; it is Natural to ſuppoſe, 
they ſtirred up the people to a general wfur- 
tection; and the people as naturally roſe 
deſence of their region, © That this Was * 
of the motives animated the Britons 
#his occaſion, ſeems evident from the prodigi- 
ous numbers of men that were bebt into 
the field. At firſt the Leem and their con- 
federates amounted to one hundred by 0 3 


thouſand” men, but be 9 _— 


gantes, © and other : ter ſtates, amon 
whom was Venutius, Atefenled to 


hundred and thirty thouſand.” There is n 


doubt but their forces Were mote numerous 
than had ever yet been aſſembled in Britain: 
and they judicioofly choſe to make this hold 
effort for their laws and _— # a tithe 
when Paulinus Sdetonius was: ed in an at- 
tempt aper Mona, the ſeat of the Druids, 
and Fred withdrawn, all his — into that 
iſland. 4 The firſt place Bunduica marched 
againft was Camelodununi, who forced it at 
the firſt onſet, plundefed and burnt it. Two 
days after le took the temple, ple of Claudius b 
florm, Petilius Cerealis, legate of the nint 


10 aſſiſt his count ymen, who cut his legion to 
Fieces, nd would * taken him th + 
| 2 
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Had he not made his eſcape on horſeback. 
- Catus the procurator fled to Gaul to avoid the 
vengeance due to his.extortions.- - 
_. ® Bonduica and her arnty intoxicated with 
their ſucceſs, threw afide every ſentiment of 
compaſſion. Their actions, as related by Dion 
Caſſius, are too ſocking to be repeated. Let 
us paſs them over in fllence, and if poſſible 
| bury them in eternal oblivion. No leſs than 
Eighty thouſand Romans are reputed to have 
Fallen as victims to their fur. | 
Verolam, a free city, not being, fortified, 
fell an eafy prey to the Iceni, who, having 
| loaded theinſelves with the plunder, — 
home to lay it up in ſafety, 
Paulinus Suetonius, upon the alarm of 
v7 34 | 2 p S375; br; ſuch 
This celebrated heroine gdes-in different authors by 
different names, being called Boadicea, . V oadicea, and 
Bonduica.. She ig repreſented as tall, of a remarkable 
beauty, of a maſculine deportment, a commanding ſeverity 
in her countenance, a loud ſhrill voice, and having a large 
; quantity of yellow hair that flowed down to her waiſt, 
She wore about her neck, a; maſſy golden chain, and a 
flowing robe of various colours, over which was thrown a 
\ mantle of coarſer ſtuff. . In her hand ſhe bore a ſpear, and 
from a throne of turf barangued her army, tecapitulating 
the wrongs they had ſuffered; © reminding them of the 
. bravery of their anceſtors, ' expatiating upon their late 
fucceſs againſt their oppreſſors, exhorting them ta the de- 
fence of their liberty at the expence ef their lives, and 
mnimating them with hopes that the gods wquld give ſuc- 
cefs"to their arms. Having thus inflamed their courage, ſhe 
let looſe a hare, which, ſhe had concealed in her boſom, 
and gave thanks aloud. for that happy omen, to Adralte 
te Britiſh goddeſs of war, Dio. I. 62,- - 
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marched with ſuprizing expedition to London. 
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fach an extraordinary infurreftion, reimbarked 
his troops, and though all the countries 
through which he was to paſs, were in arms, 


This city was at that time famous for the re- 
fidence of merchants, and remarkable for its 
ſupply of all kinds of proviſions. As he found 
this place not tenable againſt the enemy, with 
his mall body of forees, he reſolved· to quit 
it, and took ſuch of the inhabitants with him 
as were able to accompany him, and preferred 
the preſervation of their tives before the pre- 
ſervation of their riches. The Belgie Britons 
— their fidelity to the Romans, not- 

i ng their diſtreſſes, gave him an op- 
portunity of furniſning himſelf with proviſions 
and ſupplies. Suetonius having by this means 
collected an army of ten thouſand men, pref- 
ſed forward with unwearied activity, fully re- 


ſolved to take the earkieſt - opportunity of 


forcing the Britons to a general engagement. 
Wich this view, he poſted- himſelf on a nar- 
row ſpot of ground to prevent his army from 
being flanked by the enemy ; he placed his 


legionary ſoldiers in the centre, the light armed 
on each ſide, and the cavalry on his wings, 


on his rear he had an impenetrable wood, 
"and a large open plain in his front, which ren- 
dered it im ble for the enemy to draw him 
. rr 
4 — the 7 elated with ey ” 
_conq came in order to attack im, 
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their wives with them, to 


lead them on 10 Ge chinge: 


£16 The Hiftory of Eve. 
thinking themſelves ſecure of victory erke 


to aſſiſt in the 
Their number amounted to no leſs t 
hundred and thirty thouſand, at the head of of 
which appeared Bonduica, drawn in a cha- 
riot witk her two daughters, and after having 
oe a ſpeech in yhich ſhe recited her injuries, 
irited them up £0 revenge, and animated 
þ with hopes of the divine aſſiſtance, ſhe 
The Romans 
ſuſtained their rſt attack in their fortreſs with- 
out ſhrinking, after which they ſallied out, 
and joined battle, which was fought with the 
12 perſeverence and obſtiriacy on both 
but the military diſcipline xy armour of 
the Romans giving them an advantage over the 
Britons, they put them to flight, and killed a 


oo number of them in the x 
The tons loſt in this day no leſs than 
eighty thouſand: bat nat to be diſheartened 


by misfortune,” they were preparing for a ſe- 


cond en t, which was aſide on 


their receiving advice that Bonduica, not 
able to bear the thoughts of a ſubmiſſion, 


an end to her life by * poiſon. 
This unfortunate  herorhe ſeems to have 
| been a woman of a moſt intrepid ſpirit, and 
of a peculiar pride” and fierceneſs, 1 
ven to barbarity. It muſt be confeſſed, that 
Ge received great injuries, endings injuries, 23 
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The. Hiſftary of Exer AN. t17 
might haveprovokeda perſon of a milder diſpo- 


tion; but ſhe had ſhe wn herſelf, ſo utterly void 


of pity and had practiced ſuch cruelties againft 


the Romans, that ſhe drew upon her own ſub- 


jects in ſome degree an equal proportion of re- 
venge. Not a Briton received quarter; not even 


the women Who had attended their huſbands to 


the battle: the countries were deſolated every 


where by fire and ſword, and the Britons who 


nius diſplaced and ſucceeded by Petronius 


had negleGed to raiſe. corn themſelves in hopes 
of ſupplying themſelves from their enemies 
maga: were reduced to famine. - 


Tet amidft this diſtreſs, they remained in- 


vincible, they determined not to ſue for peace; 
they reſolved rather to die by want, than make 
the leaſt offer of a ſubmiſſion, the new pro- 


, curator Julius Claſſicanus, aſtoniſhed . at their 


inflexible obſtinacy, could not help imputing 


it to the haughtineſs and ſeverity of Suetonius, 


m.conſequence of which, he wrote to Rome, 
that there would be no end of the war, unleſs 


Suetonius was recalled. This miſunderſtand- 


ing between the generals, growing toi ſo great a 
height, as to prove irreconcileable, Julius 
Clafſicanus had the ſatisfaction to find Sueto- 


Turpilianus the conſul. This new governour, 
inſtead of treating the Britons with thoſe ſe- 
verities, which had rendered Suetonius ſo odi- 


ous to them, treated them with mildneſs and hu- 


ave their reſentments time to cool, and 
himſelf fo much to them by his __ 


wanity, 
EnGeare 
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duct, that the * Iceni, and their confederatet, 
hoo inhabited the inland parts in fat as Lid- 
r to their obedience. "TR 
lis manner of government, though dece- 
rated with no new co was fo pleafin 
co the Romans, that on his +'return; frium 
honours were decreed him by the ſenate, and 
Trebellius Maximus his ſucceſſor, purſuing the 
ame maxims, enjoyed the ſame tranquillity, 
and reconciled the Britons to the laws and 
— weuſtoms of the Romans, His own ſoldiers 
not finding their account in his inaftivity, 
-drdke out into tumults, and. being encouraged 


* by Roſcius Celius, his profeſſed enemy, de- 


#erted him at the latter end of Nero's reiph, 
and forced him to fly for protection to-Vitel- 
ius, ho had at that time anal the pupleh 


ermany. p | 

of ders doing Gain, during theſe tranſactions. 
Was . alternately ſucceeded by Galba and 
Otho. Their reigns were ſhort, and during 
— jw of time ſcarce any alteration hap- 

in the government of this ifland. 7 
Ton as Vitellius had eſtabliſnied himſelf on the 
imperial throne, he ſent over Vectius Bolants 
to take upon him the cammanid of the army. 
Though equally as inactive as Trebellius, 
had the fortune to be better reſpected by 
mis own ſoldiers, and as he undertook nothing 
againſt the Britons, met with no * 


„„. 62. f 4. D. 65. I A. D. 6g, 


ſom them. Upon Veſpaſian's acceſſion to the 
throne he was reheved by Petilius Cerealis.- 
I was this emperor's character to employ none 
bat great men. Such was Petilius Cerealis: 
he was both experienced and enterprizing, 
and brought with him ſuch a character from 
his late victories on the continent, that his 
very name was capable of ſtriking terror in 
the Britons.. Juſt before his arrival, Venutius, 
who was ſtill at the head of the Brigantes, 
thinking it a favourable opportunity to avenge 
bimſelf on the Romans for their eſpouſing the 
party of his wife Cartiſmandua, had per- 

ſuaded ſeveral Britiſh nations to join him, and 
made an attack on the Roman princes: 
Cerealis burnt with impatience to attack them, 
defeated them in ſeveral battles, ſome of which 


Ll 


were very bloody, gave them no reſpite,- | 


3 


and either ravaged or ſubdued this powerful 
nation, whoſe: country was extended from 
Solway frith to Cheſhire, and from the Tyne 
to the Humber; + 

He was ſucceeded by Julius Frontinus, a 
perſon who was perfectly ſkilled in the art of 
var, and author of the four books of ſtrata- 


99 


Ruſtrious à predeceſſor, he ſuſtained his repu- 


Seal ee 


inhabited the foreſt of Deane, and the eoun- 
ks ofHereford; On his recall + he was ſue- 
| * $944 19% | i . ceeded. 


A. D. 72» „ A. b. 78 


gens notwithſtanding. his coming after ſo 


tition, and made himſelf equally illuftrious by 
lu conqueſt of that part of the Silures, which 


the Pitory of Emetant: vin | 
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120 The Hiftoryof En6tand? 
ceeded by Julius Agricola, a perſon who might 
venture to come after him without ſhame; and 


was equal to any commander that hiſtory can 


produce. 


Thou h his Se. bes given usa mi- 


nute detail of the methods by whieh he im prov- 
ed his mind, and acquired his military fkill, 


yet, as they are topies of à nature foreign to 


our hiſtory, we ſhall paſs them over in ſilence: 


ſuch parts of his character as immediately con- 
cern his reſidence here we cannot forbear to 


mention, without being accuſed of injuſtice. 
His political conduct was not in the leaſt in- 
ferior to his military proweſs. He found the 
Britons already yielding to the temptations of 
lyxury : he artfully increaſed” theſe temptati- 
ons. He introduced the ſciences of eloquence, 
and architecture, and the iſlanders. were ſo en- 
chanted by the manners and cuſtoms of their 
enemies, that they not only applied themſelves 
to learn the Roman language, but many of 
them wore the Roman dreſs, It was a fortu- 
nate circumſtance to „ Gs that, in the 


very earlieſt part of his life, he had ſerved in 


this iſland under the command of ſome of the 
moſt eminent Roman governours, particular) 
Paulinus Suetonius, and Petilius Cerealis, by 
both of whom he was perſonally eſteemed and 
gin ; nor was it Jeſs fortunate that be 

had, dedicated that part of his youth to ſpecu- 
tive knowledge, and had diligently ſtudied the 
genius and diſpoſition of our forefathers. = 
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had. al:eady obſerved from experience, that 
the Britons were more difficult to be forced, 
than induced, to yield. Generoſity attracted 
them into friend{tip and compliance, ſeverity - 
drove them to obſtinacy and rebellion. - They 
were extremely apt to imbibe and imitate the 
manners of foreign nations: they who were: 
neareſt to Gaul aſſumed the Gallic faſhions- 4 
and behaviour, and, as the Romans were ftill | 
a polner.. people, their national cuſtoms and 
elegancies were ſtill more acceptable to the Bri- 
tons: fo that in a few years after Agricola's 
arrival as a governour, he had both the pride 
and ſatis faction of ſceing the Roman porti- 
coes, baths, and other ſtructures of magnifi- 
cence imitated, and, in a manner, — o5oer 

into various parts of Britain. The ignorant, 
ö as Tacitus ſays, looked upon this as the daun 
of humanity ; the wiſe know it to be one of 
the chief xoors of ſlavery.”  - >. *'-': -1 
But Agricola was by no means abſolutely, 
devoted to the arts of peace. He made uſe of 1 
policy only at thoſe ſeaſons, and in thoſe 
places, where he could not exert his military” 
conduct. He knew that the natural 3 1 
of the nation was too great and too univerſal. 
to be entirely reduced y any arts but arms. 4 
_ The * Ordovices had, a little before his ar- 
rival, cut in pieces a body of cavalry quartered | 
on their borders. 3 man. 
en 5 bs 7, late 
Tbe inhabitans of. North- Wales, particulari)7 f 
Deabighthire and Flintſhire, 
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v2? The Hihory of Exot ans: 
late in the ſummer; he aſſembled his army ard 
marched againſt them: As they did not think 
themſelves ſtrong enough to venture a battle, 
they-retired to their mountains, from whence 
he was determined to diſlodge them. In order 
to inſpire kis men with courage, he expoſed his 
own perſon, by marching at their head up the 
aſcent; he attacked the enemy, notwithſtand- 
ing their advantageous poſition, with ſo much 
fury, that they were unable to ſtand with the 
ſhock, and, having put them to Pight, purſued” 
them with great flaughter. As he had remem- 
bered them to be a perverſe, mutinous, and un- 
governable people, he almoſt om their 
whole colony, and, in order to ſtrike the panic 
of his arms the more deeply, procceded to An- 
gleſey, with a reſolution to complete the con- 
queſt of that iſland, which: ſerved the enemy as 
a retreat. This work had been undertaken by 
Paulinus Suetonius, but was left unfiniſhed 
upon account of Boneuica's inſurrection. 
Mona, as we have obſerved, was originally 
inhabited by the Druids; was their univerſity, 
was the reſidence of their pontiff, was a, place 
conſecrated for their religious worſhip, and 
conſequently was held in a moſt idolatrous ve- 
neration by the reſt of the Britons, It was ir- 
- pirated from England by a very narrow chan- 
nel. Saetonius Rad invaded it with ſome de - 
gree of ſueceſs;; he had landed his ſoldlers in 
flat bottomed boats, and had utterly deſtroyed 
the temples, che git un, and other. places of 
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which the Pruids had dedicates to 
gon ww 


and to the ſacrifices of h- 


I being | formed with formech 
ion, that he had not had time to pru- 
Hoats to-trapſport his troops, he ordered 
2 | avalry to ſwim acroſs the channel, a prac- 
Uce they had been uſed to. The enemy ſur- 
Fl e © and not bs © nd 
nce, — made his arms; anfl 
itted him to take ſteſſion of the iſland, 
ShcA rein marks and monuments 
e 
wi enſaing vine, a i orious ex- 
tion, ahge £5 in an 
miniſtration of juſtice throughout the ſeveral 


MOMS wick he had conquered: he be- 


Ae i& reform tion in his ow] n houſhold 

E * proceeded to a ſtrict dif- 
cw tn the able ho nene. 
er of the army. He ex- 


L 2 cu 


e tht be found here f. 
92882 3 a for the Druids, TEE 


hence it is probable, that 
after the _— 6f . 


ink, wh 
z and after having Foread in ——— Denmark, wel 
countries, were entirely extinguiſhed, + 
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124 The Hiftory of Exot An- 
cuſed faults, but never failed to puniſni crime} 
He was ſevere, but not cruel. He rather re- 
quired, than exacted taxes. . tegulated che 
2 uality of taxes, and, — * all 

s of corruptions, he Ae be fade 
—— to take place. He coke th the he. 
dience flowing from devotion, not the 
flowing from fear. In veneration of ſack vir- 
tues, a real attachment to His perſon, and an 
humble imitation of his corduR, univerſally 
- The 2 * decame mo- 

and regular; chie cers generous 
and humane. 5 Britons found themſelves 
Rappy under his government. He was their 
inner; not their tyrant: they fo far complied 
with his private adviee and enconragement, 
eſpecially as he pretended no command over 
their particular œconomy, that they began, as 
we have already hinted, to build houſes, to 
cre temples, and to conſtruK er — 
of ablic reſort. 

he winter and the {prin paſſed 3 in a works 
« this kind: early in the“ ſummer he took 


the field. He marched northward, and con- 


quered the Brigantes and Ottodini, who were 
till chis time unknown to the Romans. As he 
knew he had to do with a crafty and politic peo- 
e, who would take all advantages reſulting 


caũtions which were neceſſary to prevent a. ſur- 


F —_w He en * 
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their fitnation, he made uſe of all the pre- 
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without having firſt examined them: = 
. lap ve jog By Bae of his troops, that 


| but likews 
ER ge ; = 19 7 own m9 


as. to make them aſhamed of being overcome 
with —— or terrified with difficulties. In 


order to ſecure his nga ueſts during his ab- 

ke built 2 chai forts, which, hav- 
1's a n with each other, not on- 
ented the enemy from making any diſ- 


at its firſt 9 


gell any inf 


When be retorned to his winter varters be 
- Whey his former plan of — and en- 
deavoured to reconcile the antient Britons, not 
only to the laws, the intereſt, and the power 
of he Roman empii?, but likewiſe to ſe- 
yeral renhements which the Romans had made 


urious branches of their ſtate. As a. mark 
of eſleem, he took a particular care of the 
education of their ni ren; and, in 2 to 
2 their minds from martial exerciſes, h 

em inſtructed in the liberal arts. To make 
them fond of their ſtudies, he paid his court 
to their vanity, by extolling their genius be- 
youd that o the Gauls, and by encouraging 
them to affect the eloquence of the Romans, 


** 2 


he aright not — be l to extricate the 3 


= ; but were ſo 2 as to be able 


- the moſt polite, or, rather in the more 


r they.-had made themſelves maſters of cheir 


126 The Hiſtory of Exct atv; 
The enfaing ſummer produced freſh Tas 
tels for Agricola: he penetrated into Scot- 
land, and advanced as far as the Frith of Tay, 
one of its chief rivers. In his march he di 


not meet with the leaſt oppoſition, though his 


troops had ſuffered greatly from bad weather ; 
on which account he had ſafficient leiſure to 
build forts in the moſt advantageons ſituations. 
Tacitus informs us, that not one of the forts 
be had erected, was ever taken, ſur rendered, 
or abandoned to the enemy. 80 great was his 
Krill in fortification, ſuch was the firengrh 
perfection of theſe buildings = 
The fourth year of Agricola's government, 
and the laſt of the reign of Titus, was paſſed 
in ſecuring tire moſt ſouthern parts of Scotland, 
or what we may call the moſt northern parts of 
England from mraſfions. on 
; The t fifth ſummer was employed different- 
ty from any of the former. He embarked his 
army, indeed, but his deſign was rather to make 
diſcoveries, than conqueſts. With this ſquadron 
he ſailed along the coaſts of Scotland, landet 
in ſeverat places, and viſited the little iſlands 
that are diſperſed in the Atlantick and Ca- 
Tedonian W © m5 Wee, 
In this expedition he had a view of Ireland: 
ar iſland which he thought of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence tothe Roman empire. He ent- 
ed it às ſuch in his letters to Rome; he kept 
about him, under colour of friendſhip, . 
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Gtief of an Iriſh Sept; he had computed that 
the conqueſt might be effected with ten thou- 
ſand foot, and two thouſand horſe; and quar- 
tered his forces in that part of Britain which 
is to the Iriſh coaſts: but all his great 
defipns were fraſtrated : Domitian reigned. 
The remaining years of Agricola's government 
were paſſed much in the ſame manner as the for- 
mer: in ſkirmiſhes by land, and expeditions 
by ſea in ſummer; but in buildings and admi- 
niſtrations of juſtice during the other ſeaſons; 


In moſt , as ſoon as he appeared, he 
0 Rave been as effectual as his arms, and in- 
deed the records of hiſtory have ſcarce produ- 
ced a greater man. As his operations were, 
for the remaining part of his government, con- 
— 3 „we paſs bags Pact 8 
o pr onging to hiſtory of Eng- 
land — h it — be erf that 
they ſet his character and that of the Ca- 
kdonians in a glorious point of light; and we 
muſt at the ſame time confeſs, that the hiſtory 
of the ſouthern parts are involved in ſuch ob- 
ſecurity, that we cannot with any certainty, fill 
up this chaſm. Britain, which was, till this 
general's time, only thought to be an iſland, ' 
was by him found ro be one really; he having 
failed round-it himſelf, | * 
Domitian, who was of an envious and ſuſ- 
10us temper, grew jealous of his N 


*, e Hiſtory of ExeLA u- 

racter; but the timidity and hyppocrify of 
his . kim . wy en, — di- 
rect declaration of his envy. He ſuffered 


Agricola therefore to hold his . for 


ſome years, and recalled him under à pre- 
tence, that the * of Syria had bees 
deſtined to him. Agricola ſurrendered up his 
command to Saluſtius Lucullus his date 
who was put to death by the xb em 
for giving his name to a new kind of 
which he had invented. 

ko Caledonians, a bravs and anconquer- 

2 loſt no opportunities, of driving 

back the Romans mh, hey more ſouthern party 
of Britain. They were led on by Galgacus, 
a North-Briton, of eminent birth and remark- 
able valour, who had made an obſtinate re- 
ſiſtange even againſt Agricola, For their ho- 
Dour be it ſpoken, they were not in the leaſt 
infected with the contagious habits. introduced 
into South- Britain. The fotce of numbers un- 
der Agricola had compelled them to take re- 
fuge amidſt the hens mountains; but av 
{ſoon as Agricola was pared, , they came for- 
wad in tir native valour; and, by their 
example and conduct, animated the Britons 
to re me the ſpirit of their anceſtors, and to 
Join in the rc cauſe of extirpating the 

omans out of the kin 2 The ge gr 
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The Hiſtory of EN LAND. 129 
ume. Roman colonies had been planted ; 
intermarriages had been made; fortreſſes had 
deen built; and, what was the 88 impe- 
diment, luxury had been eftabliſhed, as fo 

preventive bulwarks againſt all efſays of 
liberty and national prerogative; yet, if we 
ein gather any degree of truth from the ſlighe 
and inconſiſtent accounts of ' theſe times, the 
Britons and Caledonians, daring the reigns of 
Nerva and Trajan, had made ſome important 
efforts towards 2 al deſign for Which 
they had aſſociated. They had demoliſhed 
ſome part of Agricola's wall, which he built 
in his ſecond expedition on the Iſthmus between 
Cluyd and Fortin. bs, Th 
aps 23k * 3 a | 6 


* « About this time, according to Geoffry; and not be- 
foredied- Arviragus, about the end of Domitian's reign ; ant 
was ſucereded by his ſon Marius, Manius, or Meyrig, as he 
ts called by the Britiſh authors. He is likewiſe mentions 
ed by William of Malmſbury long before Geoffry wrote.“ 
Milton's Hiſtory. The reality of ſuch a prince as Aryi- 
ragus, as well as the reality of his martial actions, though 
not mentioned by the Roman hiſtorians, is demonſtrable 
from Juvena), who repreſents bim as being formidable rs 
the Romans, and a proper object for the conqueſt of the 
emperor, The ſuppoſed epitomizer of Geoffry, deſcribes 
him as a perſon of an open and attractive countenance, 
baving- black eyes, and of a moderate ſtature ; ſcarce ts 
en any for his fierceneſs in the field ; ſcarcete 
equalledby any for his mildneſs in peace : of temper a of 
mind generally turned to wit and good nature, and of a 
liberality which no one could ſurpaſs. Geoff, Mon, 
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6 e of great repyration but an an inſured 
appenipg at Syria, he. 
5 Tit ke old an e 


gh vn ti, key; Roman Laie An- 
Hh had been repel wounded, and his 
1 had been ed in a battle againſt the 
aledonians. This was a circumſtance that 
required alga remedy. ; Priſcus Luſciniu 
Was ſent over; A. followed ſoon after by the 
II At his firſt coming the 
donians retired into their mountains; and, 
in order to prevent their incurſions for the fy- 
ture, relinquiſhed the line of forts, formed by 
Agricola between the Cluyd and the Forth, as 
too remote from. the main body of the Roman 
forces, and formed a ea 
earth, or turf, between the Lyne and Solway 
ien, eighty miles in length. Having thus 
led affairs in Britain, and reformed many 
Abuſes, he returned to Rome ; where he was 
Honoured with the title of Reftorer of Britait, 
8 a from his coins. 
bon as the Brit6ns beard of his death, 
the Scotch Brigantes, thinking this a — 
able cireumſtance of enterin n the Ro- 
wall f 1 
5 A. D. in, 


As paſſed the 
: — Lame place this Suat in A,D, 5 


in A. D, 121, 
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The Hiftory of Exotany ** | 
hit were met hy Lolius Urbicus, in * 
ſpace between theſe two walls, w 33 55 & 
ſoppreſſed this infurreftion ; | 
driven che Brigantes more northy ; 2 
— wem by another wall, either between. | 
the Friths of C - of and 9 where Af — 
had eretted his, or, as Camden conjectures, - 
— Brampton ain Cumberland and the ri» | 
ver 
Britain from” this time to the death of Þ 
— Antoninus, ſeems to 0 Har Hes he the 
tram bp. - 
* * Ants * ne 
vernment gene- 
nfly favours po attempts of ſach as. - 
propoſe 1 to ae the affairs of a coun 3. 
the unconquer ed Britons ſnatched the pre 
725 ſuch, and the em ou Au- 
ſent . Calpurnjus Agricola a. 


ether any war broke out 


2 i . it; Fo Capi 3 

us t not as 4 as. 

A thing pea of bo prehended * " 
"The ſituation 5 Fairs was very much al-. 
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132 The Hiſtory of EngLany; 
was ſucceeded. by his fon Commodus, whe 
was more fit for the ſon of a gladiator than an 
emperor : he was not only cruel, but lewd, ca- 
pablz of the moſt enormous iniquities, im- 
merſed in all manner of vices, extravagantly 
laviſh of the public treaſure, and intirely ne- 
gligent of the affairs of the empire: the only 
| 2 he employed in his government, were 
ſuch as gave moſt for their places; and the 
only recommendation any perſon had for his 
favour was, to be a partner in his vices: hence 
it followed, that his chief poſts were occupied 
either by ſuch as were inſtramental to his 
pleaſures, or ſuch, as having paid exorbitant 


ſubject to them, in order to reimburſe their 
expences. As vice without allays, muſt al- 
ways procure contempt, it is no wonder that 
his commanders. were contemned by thoſe 
they governed, that the people were diſcon- 
tented under their _ adminiſtration, that his 
—_ were 8 gp the * 
ans willing to embrace this opportuni 

attacking de Roman 8550 this id 
They aſſembled a large body of troops, broke 


neral and all his army, and made terrible ra- 
vages over all the neighbouring countries. In 
the midſt of this diſtreſs Commodus ſent over 
Ulpilius Marcellus, a perſon worthy of the 
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prices for their places,. 1 oſe that were 


through Antonius 's wall, cut off a Roman ge- 
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The-Hiftory of ENGLANB. 134 | 
WH command'in-ſo critical a juncture. He ſoon 
reſtored his troops to their ancient diſcipline by 
his example and ſeverity ; and when they 
were thus prepared, lead them againſt 4 the 
Caledonians, whom they ' defeated in ſeveral 
gnome; with ſuch prodigious ſlanghter 
that they were ＋ to remain quiet during 
the remainder of this emperor's reign. The 
ory of this ws re ad like to have coſt 
arcellus his life; it made the emperor both 
jealous and envious, and though he was for 
ſome ſecret reaſons prevailed on to lay aſide 
his reſolution of putting him to death, yet he 
recalled him; and at the ſame time aſſumed the 
title of Britannicus on account of Marcellus's 
victory. e W 
When the emperor removed Marcellus, it 
is probable he ſold the government of this 
Hand to the beſt bidder ; and as ſuch purcha- 
ſers generally give in proportion to their want 
of merit, it is natural to ſuppoſe that the per- 
fon who bid the moſt, was the leaſt deſerving.* 
Re that as it will, a mutiny broke out among 
the ſoldiers, which was aimed againſt Peren- 
nis the commander of the Pretorian bands, 
and a great favourite of the emperor, A de- 
putation of no leſs than 1500 ſoldiers was ſent 
to Rome, to lodge complaints againſt his ad- 
miniſtration * they accuſed him of removing 
eee oaks order to. 
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| 18 complai 
= with the preſence of ſo many remon- 


ants, had ſuch an effect on the emperor, 

k he reſolved to deliver up his favourite av 
. 
en ring aa Outrages, wit 
wife, bas bo „ aud his two ſons, torn in 
pieces by the protorian bands, which he had 


"Helvins Pettinax, who was afterwards em- 


aur, was ſent in order to quell theſe diſtur - 
ces, and bring the ſoldiers to their duty. But, 
«= 2 was à perſon. of great talents, he 
und the attempt almoſt — 3 On hie 
iirſt arrival, the Romans now tired of the 
Re of Commodus, offered him the ſove- 
RFF but he rejeQing their offer with diſ- 
dain, and proceeding. with too great ſeverity 
| 855 15 hs: pany ae * them 
2 one © & legions openly yl 
8. a tumult enſued, a great deal of blood 
was. ſpilt, and Pertinax Ringel was left for 
dead upon the . Notwichſtanding this 


and reſtored. tranquillity to his province; 
= ee. proceeded to ſuch ſeverity in pu- 


niſhing the mutineers,. that he raiſed: an un- 


6 ill-will and hatred amo "Die, the 
* A. D. 186. ; 


a — 


miſcarri beginning, he ſurmounted 
Ae brought the army at laſt to ſub- 
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— W.- 

| he was +'ſometime after cheat 
15 requeſt, and ſacceeded by can 
was 4 nan eminentfor ks birth 
11 5 his ; Courage : be had ac r 


in Gaul, and, after hi his = 
had the offer of wear LS 
— him from Commadus him 


how odiont Commodus was do d 
Romans, and fearing he might be re 
ed himſelf in the ſamefare, he propheti 
foreſaw was awaiting him, pradently re 
gabel 150 f. be — 

im to periſh a with bis, 
or at — 5 to make him fall Ag vi on 
own jealouſy,” Somerime after a report 
ſpread, that the emperour was dead, he b 
a pod. to the 'army, and declared for the 

of the ſenate againſt that of an erhpe= 
which, being afterwards related to 
Contmodas, 8, gave kim ſo much offetice, thi 
ne ſent orders to him to reſign his governed 
immediately to Severus. 
But — himſelf being 
| his concubine Martia about this time, Albi. 
nus ſtill retained his government,  refufing to 
ſurrender it to Severus, Pertinat, who ſue · 
ceeded Commodus, is ſuppoſed to have en- 
tinued Albinus in his command. As Peiti- 
ROT YT murdered Pr the 
I * | 
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De Hilary ef END and: | 
ſoldiers, Didius Julianus, who is ſaid have inf: 
| gated them ta this crime; ſucteeded to the em- 
pire, having bought the dignity with a ſum of 
money agreed upon, to be given to each ſoldier, 
. The death of Pertinax, who was beloved 
by thelegions, the preſumption bf the præto- 
rian band who had raiſed Didius Julianus to 
the purple without their knowledge or conſent, 
nd.. the perſonal character of . i emperour 
imſelf, which rendered him contemptible in 
their eyes, put them upon deſiring their com- 
manders to aſſume the le. Thus Caius 
icennins Niger was declared emperbur in 
che eaſt, and Septimius Severus in 11lyria. Se- 
verus had a great advantage over his compe · 
titor in being ſo near the ca ital of the em- 
pire; whither he marehed without delay, and 
was acknowledged by the ſenate, who, on his 
arrival, had given orders for putting Didius Ju- 
liangs to death. Severus not thinking himſelf 
ſafe on the ne while Niger lived, and Al- 
binus had ſuch inſſuence over the legions in Bri- 
tain ; and knowing himſelf too weak to contend 
with both, he reſolved to keep fair with Albi- 
nus for the preſent, and, in order to rendet 
him quiet, -cajoled him with fair promiſes 
of ſharing the empire with him, permitted 
him to wear the badges of his aſſociate, cauſed 
ſtatutes to be erected, and money coinedl with 
his image, and made the ſenate ratify what 
ze had done by a decree; Having now only 
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The Hiftory of Ewel awy. 139 
againſt him, defeated, and New him. As he 
| was ſtill under ſome apprehenſions from Albi 
nus, he thought the ſafeſt way to get rid 
him, would be to take him off by poiſon. For 
this purpoſe, he - diſpatched ſome affaſſins 
to Britain; but Albinus being previouſly ap- 
prized of their deſign, extorted a confeſſſon o 
their guilt by the wrack, and being convi 
of Severus's treachery, aſſumed che title o 
— 2892 Auguſtus, and declared war againft 


The preparations made on both fides wer 
proportionable to the obje& which they con- 
| for ; as for Severus, eonſeious of his 
own ſtrength, he croſſed over into Gaul ; and 
being beloved by the ſoldiers, and of a noblet 
family than his adverſaty, gained the armies 
on the Rhine over to his party. 'The two com- 
petitors met in a large plain between Tre vou 
and Lyons, and, after a terrible battle, 
which Albinus with his Britiſh forces bad at 
krſt the advantage, but were at laſt roated, 
2 was victor, and Albinus fell upon 
ais own ſword in deſp ait. r 
Severus, f rendered ſole maſter of the empire J 
by this action, difpatched Virius Lupus, in 1 
the quality of proprætor into Britain, to op- 

any attempt that the Caledonians might 
make on the Roman province there, which 
was then in a weak condition, on account of 

_ f ; M 3 . 1 the 
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1g8 The Hiftory of Endiand: 
the-draughts that Albinus had made when he 
left the country. The emperour, who ftaid 
himſelf in Gaul, divided the government of 
Britons, in this interval, into two provinces, 
thinking by this diviſion of power to ſecurs 
1 the throne; and to prevent any 
perſon from attempting to diſturb the public 
2 for the future. The ſouthern part of 
the iſland was given to Heraclitus, and the 
northern to Virius Lupus. Lupus found, on 
his arrival, that the Meztz had united their 
forces to the Caledonians, and made incur- 
ſions into the Roman province: not being 
ſtrong enough to engage them, he thought the 
moſt prudent way would be to buy a peace; 
— 89 he could not command, and artfully 
concealed the weakneſs of his army, and the 
ſubtilty of his policy, under the colour of re- 
2 ſome captives the enemy had in their 
This peace remained inviolated for ſeveral 
ears, when the northern Britons, tired of a 
— of inactivity, or ſtimulated by wants 
which they could not ſupply any other way 
but by rapine, made à ſecond irraption into 


the Roman province, but were d by 


the Roman generals. Not. to be daunted by 
ill ſucceſs, or intimidated by dangers, tbe 


Caledonians and Meætæ once more 2 


their incurſions, and made ſuch ravages, t. 
5 . Virius 
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Virius Lupos, thinking the forces he tiad with 
him-inſuficient to ſtem the torrent, ſent td 
Severus for a feinforcement, Who, looking on 
Britain as the moſt conſiderable” provinte be- 
jooging to the Roman empire, determined td 

tome over with the army, - 
. Severns had two ſons, Baſſianiis; ſurbamed | 
Caracalla and Geta. The luxtiries' of Rome 

had ſo far enervated both theſe youths, th 
eldeſt eſpecially; that 7 were unworthy o 
ſuch a father. To exerciſe this army, and to 
withdraw his ſons from a ſcetie of vice and ini 
quity, the erhperour was glad to embrace the 
opportunity of going to Britain, He was at 
this time old, infirm, and much afflicted with 
the gout 3 but the ſtrength of his ſpirit, was 
ſuperior to the ſtrength of his body ; wheres - 
ever his army marched, he appeared at the 
head of it on horſeback, or in his chariot, 
and ſometimes, when His diſtemper was thb 
violent, in his litter. e eee e e 
The arrival of an emperour, tefrible by his 
military fcill, in which he had no equal, by his 
inflexible ſeverity in pbniſſing injuries, and 
the fame of his mighty prepafations, made 
ſuch an impreffioti oh the Caledonians, 5 
they ſent embaſſadours to ſue for peace; but 
it was to6 late. The emperoüf was deter- 
mined to reduce them effectually; and "that 
he might not meet with any diverſion from the 
duthern parts of this iſland, uin, 
r WI | 
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a body of forces in thoſe parts. His other 
was to make the campaign with him. 
Severus's progreſs i into Caledonia was at the to! 
utmoſt hazard, and even with the deſtroction 0 
of a conſiderable part of his army. The 
country was mountainous, woody — full of 
arſhes z ſo that his forces underwent exceſſive oy 
ure, without taking a foxtrefs ; and exceſſive »d 
r, without ſeeing ag enemy. They had 
5 to cut down, mountains to level, mo- * 
talſes to drain, and bridges to build: and it is Joc 
mputed that no leſs than * fifteen thouſand po 
flak diers were {acrificed in theſe undertakings. a0 
Jo diſtreſſes could alarm, na difficulties could fe 
eter Severus; he {till continued his enterprize ; in] 
he was unaltezably reſolved to march through 1 
Caledonia, — advanced almoſt to the — p 
N of che iſland; the Caledonians were 5 
5 ed at leng th to b and a peace was 
on 8 of their delivering up their 
When the terms of this alliance were 
gms. Severus returned back with his for- 
ces to York, and aſſumed the title of Britan- 
Maximus, and ordered a medal to be 
ruck on the occaſion, whgreon he is tiled 
Fandator Pacis, or the founder of peace. 
As he deteſted idleneſs in the ſoldiers, he 
loyed them in repairing and making ad- 
itions. to Adrian's Wall; which was by that 
ror built with turf, but by him. $ erected 
i Gones, and finiſhed in fach a manner, as 
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The Hiftory of ENGLAND.” far 
The bodily infirmities of Severus vow inz 
treaſed To faſt, that he was very often thought 
to be near expiring ; the Me#tz who were in: 
formed of his illneſs, having been forced, on 
the peace, to give up a great part of their toun- 
ty; having been treated with infolence ahd cru- 
elty by: Caracalla, whom Severus had inrtuſt- 
ed with the command, and 1 the 
ſure proſpect they had of the irreconelleable en 
mity ot his ſons; and òf being joined by the Ca- 
ledontans, took up arms to retover their antient 
poſſefiions. This breach of faith ſo highly ex- 
aſperated Severus, that he was determined to re- 
ſent it, not only with vigbur, but likewiſe with 
inhumanity: He delivered his ordefs to his 
army, in theſe lines from Homer: . 
Not one of all the race, nor ſex, nor age 

Shall ſave a Trojan from our boundleſs rage] 
« Tioh ſhall perifh whole, and bury all 
4 Her babes, her infants at the breaſt ſhall 

5 18” - Pope's Iliad. B. vi. v. 71. 
But he lived not to ſee his orders executed | 
his diſtemper was his moſt powerful enemy, it 
conquered him when he was almoſt ſixty ſeven 
years of age, and when he had reigned thres 


He died at“ vork, and his ſuneral obſe⸗ 
quies were ſolemnized with a pomp and mag? 


nificence ſuitable to the + character of Severus 
and the grandeur of the people of Rome: 


Feb. 4. A. D. 211, by AJ. 
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As, he bequeathed his empire to both hiz 
ſons i in conjunction, the ſoldiers took the oath 


pf fidelity to * the Brothers. 


Being each of them inferior in reſpeq 
to e, and tired with refine in aland 


not yet refined enough for perl of their de. 
Fn th 


Cy, they made a peace wi Meztz and 
aledonians, and returned to Rome, carrying 
with them their father's aſhes, which were res 
in the Mayſoleum of Adrian. In this 

city Caracalla found means to gratify his fu- 
rious ambition, and got his brother Geta to bo 
aſſaflinated. A wretch, who had more than 


| once Ns be af the life of his parent, muſt cer- 


jaiply be Far yo al the ne an 2 


by were great, but not without alloy. 8 
Was oy ce as a * he was too ſuſceptible 
"Whe' 2 he ryined : a cruel 


LAs from w ich the Scots had a very narrow eſ- 


eape! on the other hand his ſpirit was dauntlefs, and 
ſuperior, . bot only to danger, but fatigue : he defied Laff 
fate, „and was never wearied by the moſt minute enquiry 
to every- article of his government, To his 
ends he was extremely grateful, to hig perſonal ene- 


K he was mode- 


in his expenges, as an exapetor, hat magnificent, if 

I in publick buildings of every kind. He 

cauſes not only with exactheſe, but with patience: 

e entered the courts of (I by break of 23 1 be 
Raid there till noon, es were excell 

were improved by — He had more — th 

tenderneſs of a father ; he forgave Caracalla's frequent 


2 


Ner- at þ death he bo th 
Mere * 6 55 W bequeathed w unn 


cks upon his life; be was careful in the education ef 
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to imbrue his bands, as Caracalla was; 
in the blood of his ® brother. 
From the departure of theſe two dees; | 
there is a great chaſm in our hiſtory + for ſeve- 
nl years. The filente of the Roman, hiſtorians 
may perhaps be accounted for from the ſup 
fition of the intertal quiet of the kingdom, it 
ing their favourite budy to deſcribe the devaſta- 
tions of war, and to omit all the 17775 and hu- 
wane bleſſings of peace. Vet not thitanding we 
hive ſome faint glimmeriugs of hiſtoric truth, 
which though they do not ſatisfy our curiolity . 
1 enough to reſtrain our wiſhes. 
From inſcriptions it appears, that in the 
reign of Gordian III. 1 Mzcilins Fuſcus com - 
mandedin this iſland, and repaired the barracks 
aud arſenals which had fallen to decay. TWwẽ ? 
after 5 Cneius Lucilianus the proprætor 
t a bath, together with an exc ange or 
= He was ſucceeded by INonius Phi- 
us, as 


| from a voti e inſeription 
covered at Carlile. 


From hence to the time of Peblins Lieini- 
us Gallienus, we have no account of word 
paſſed in this ifland. In this em 8 
rign, we have an account that the troops em- 

oyed i in the north were commanded by De- 
- Mlianas;- but that there was ſuch a 
general revolt among the Roman troops, that 

no leſs than oP tyrants. 1 r up on i 
octailod , ; 
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— on: Whence * and Gildas take 
af on to ſay that this i 1 was very Fruit- 
fl in tyrants. Among ſych as declared for 
emſelves in theſe parts, ap no leſs than 
Tix, namely, Lollianus, Vie orianus, Poſthu- 
mus the elder and younger, Tetricus, with Ma- 
rius. "The number of coins found in the neigh. 
urhood of Colcheſter confirm this ®.afſertion, 
The peace of 5 8 might perhaps have 
reſtored b — urelius Flaviut 
laudius, the e Gallienus, had he 
pot been ſurprized b death amidſt his prepa- 
rations for reducing Tetricus, who at that time 
Fier 1 ern provinces, and in all . 

i poſe of this iſland. _ 
ry? this time we are acquainted with no 
qccurrencies relating to Britain, till the rei reign 

Ff Probns, Kanne d. that Conſtantius, 
fake of Conſtantine the reat, was ſent. _ 

* Aalen, to Rablith 5 his. authori 
Hele parts 3 that Aurglian was ſucceede by 
acitus, and that after a ſhort reign, death, 
Ty way f for the N of Probus. + In 


is emperour's reign the purple was aſſumed 
by Proculus and Bonoſus ; the latter of which 
rs ſaid to have been a Briton by birth, but was 
educated in Spain; after a long and bloody 


ght, he was defeated $64 9 and hanged 
ay 
—— Thi, 
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This was not the only diſturbance that hap- 
h in this iſland during the reign of Pro- 
bus: another proprætor named Cornelius Læ- 
lius, who was recommended by Victorinus 
Maurus, prime miniſter and general in chief 
to Probus, renounced his allegiance; Victori- 
nus, being upbraided with his diſloyalty, came 
haſtily into Britain to inform himſelf of the, 
truth of the emperour's. charge, but findin 
that his conduct had not been tee arr. 
though he was affectionately received by the 
rebellious proprætor, he ordered him to be aſ- 
ſaſſinated, and by that means ſuppreſſed his 
inſurrection. 
Carus, who ſucceeded to the imperial 
2 aſſociated his two ſons Carinus and 
Numerianus, and going againſt the Perſians. 
left Carinus the command of Britain and the 
Weſtern provinces, but his government which 
was charaReriſed by oppreſſio ns, was obliged to 
give way to the fortune of a brave and active 
prince named Diocletian, who admitted Maxi- 
mian to a ſhare of the empire. 8 
Diocletian was a man of low birth, and 
had paſſed through many conſiderable offices, 
beſore he was railed 5 the empire; he had 
. AC- 
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drinking, but in his excuſe\it is obſerved, that he was 
moſt fit. for buſineſs when diſguiſed by hquor : however 
that be, we are told that when he was found hanging, as 
lated above, by a perſon of more wit than humanity, he 
«« faid that there hung a Tankard, not a man.“ 
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acquired a high reputation as a ſoldier, and 
ba | acquitted” himſelf with great political ſa- 
gacity in the civil parts of government: his 
perſonal accompliſhments ſeemed ſo ſuitable 
to the imperial dignity, that, in a time of leſs 
univerſal warfare and confuſion, he might, 
fingly, have. ſuſtained the weight of govern- 
ment with honour to himſelf, and with advan- 
e. to the commonwealth. In the preſent 
juncture, the hands of a Briareus were ſcarce 
too many to hold the reins of- the Roman em- 
pire; conſequently Diocletian ſhewed great pru- 
dencęe in making uſe of the aſſiſtance of a part- 
ner in the throne. Maximian, his adopted 
ſon, did not indeed poſſeſs all the accompliſh- 
ments of Diocletian; but he had courage and 
activity, which were of greater uſe to the pub- 
lic, than virtues more delicately illuſtrious, 

and more morally refined. . 

Anarchy and confuſion, at this time, pre- 
vailed throughout the world. The continent 
was filled with rebels; the ſea was covered 
with pirates. In the laſt claſs were the Franks 
and Saxons, two nations of Germany, who 
gave continual annoyance to the“ coaſts of 
Normandy. Picardy, and Bretagne. Maxi- 
mian, who poſſeſſed the weſtern parts of the 
empire, in order to prevent the depredations 
of theſe corſairs, and to awe and ſubdue the 
maritime robbers of every kind, made choice 
, Carauſius to ſcour the ſeas, whoſe ſtation 
” he 4 was 

A. D. 236, by ſome A. D. 288. 
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was generally near Boulogne:“ A ſtation near 
enough to England to render him acquainted 
with its coaſts, its ports, and its inhabitants. | 
Moſt writers ſay, that he was a 4 Menapian by 
birth, but certain Scotch hiſtorians claim him 
for their countrymen, and with great appear- 
ance of truth. He was a man of mean de- 
ſcent, but of high ambition; he found him- 
ſelf at the head of a great fleet, and he was 
wiſe enough to know the weight, power, and 
dignity of his office; he reſolved therefore to 
extend the limits of his authority in ſuch a 
manner, as to be the indiſputable ſovereign of 
the ſeas; and, from thence, to ſtretch his in- 
fluence ſo effectually, as to be a nominal, and 
acknowledged emperor of Rame: his me- 
thods, in purſuance of his delign, were bold, 
if not profligate ; tis true, he diſcharged his. 
duty with equal courage and conduct, and, as 
the Roman billoriane ; ix not ſo honourably 
as he ought : he began, if we believe them, 

| N 2 with 
Dr. Campbel obſcrves, in his naval hiſtory, p. 18. 
that Caraufins deſerves to be remembered in our hiſtory : 
ſince how-bad ſoever his title might be, he made a good 
| 5 to the Britons, and carried the maritime power of 
this country ſo high, as not only to vindicate his own in- 
dency, but alſo to ſtrike a terror into the whole 
Roman empire: it is true, adds this elegant writer, 
many hiſtorians treat him as an uſurper, à thing that ap- 
pears a little hard, ſince thoſe they ſtill call em perours had 
no other title than what they derived from fighting on 
Land, which ſerves to afford him ſome colour of right, in 
virtue of his power by ſea. 
T The Manapii were a people of lower Germany, 
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with a breach of truſt; he ſeized great num- 
bers of prizes, and took great numbers of pri- 
ſoners; but accounted to himſelf alone, not 
to his imperial maſters, for the —.— of his 
captures; at firſt, inſtead of chaſtizing the 
pirates, he too frequently admitted them to a 
compoſition; and finding this policy diſcover- 
ed, he had recourſe to another; he permitted 
the Franks, Saxons, or any other nation, to 
practice indifcriminately all kinds of violence 
and enrich themſelves by the plunder they 
ot on the Gallic coaſt; but in their return 
omewards, he intercepted their veſſels, and 
applied to his own uſe the riches and plunder 
which they contained. 
Such proceedings juſtly alarmed the reigning 
emperours, and Maximian commiſſioned a 
perſon to aſſaſſinate him ; but this expedient 
did not prevail, and inſtead” of preventing 
his ſetting up for himſelf, forced him to do 
it ſooner than he otherwiſe would. He had 
foreſeen his danger, and had already ſecured 
to himſelt ſuch an intereſt among the officers 
of his fleet, that the whole navy was determi- 
ned to obey him. 
He had moſt judiciouſly fixed his eye up- 
on Britain, as a ſure place of refuge and ſecu- 
; $- * | rity, 


Lord Cork, from whem we have tranfplanted many a 
bbeautecuse paragraph into this hiſtory, obſerves on this occa- 
ſion, © A marinercan only command mariners ; the element 
is formed for the people, or rather the people, like the fiſh, 


are 
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rity, whenever the Romans ſhould be in pur- 
ſuit of him: ſo that as ſoon as he heard, that 
he had been publickly . proclaimed a traitor, 
he made himſelf “ maſter of Boulogne, and 
immediately ſailed from thence, with His 
whole fleet to the Britiſh coaſt, | | 

The ſteps he had previouſly taken, and the 
private correſpondence which he had, of late, 
carried on with the Britons, rendered his arriv- 
al in the iſland not only eaſy, but joyful, 
The people came out beyond their ſhore to 
meet him, and as ſoon as he was landed, the 
Roman Þ legion, and the auxiliary trbops that 
had been quartered within the kingdom, ac- 
knowledged, and proclaimed him emperor. 

From Bologne and the adjacerit cbaſts, he 
ſo harraſſed Gaul, W. and Spain, that Maxi- 

| . mian 


are formed for the element. Had Carauſius been a land offi- 
cer, all his ſchemes muſt have proved aborti ve: but from 
thoſe particulars of his life, which haveceached cur times, 
he appears to have been as ſucceſsful, as he was wicked, as 
bold as he was powerful and as ſit to command, as he 
was ready to execute. It is to him we oe the firſt dawn- 
ings of our naval power: a power, which has fince ap- 
peared in all its meridian glory. — From his conduct we 
were apprized of our natural ſtrength as an iſland; a 
ſtrength that cannot fail us, if properly exerted, to the 
end of the world. | 1 

+ There vas but one quartered in Britain at this time. 
The legions acknowledging Carauſius, made him maſter 
of all che iſlaud as far north as Antonius's wall, which 
aceording to Netinjus, he repaized, and added ſeven nau 
caſtles to the fortifications, 
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mian, however averfe he might be to ſuch a 
partner, was compelled to parchaſe peace by 
owning Carauſius, emperor in Britain, * 
Carauſius was not only a nominal emperour 
of Rome, but he}. perſonally eſtabliſhed him- 
ſelf a real monarch of Britain; however he 
acquired the empire; it is univerfally acknow- 
ledged that he held it very worthily. During 
his adminiſtration our anceſtors were entirely 
freed from their obedience to the Roman em- 
pire, and were ſudject only to the laws and 
government of their own ſovereign. "Curioſity 
would lead ns to enquire what were the po- 
litical inſtitutes of a perſon who was generally 


There are Kill extant fome of his coins, having, on 
one ſide his head with this inſcription, Iu v. Car avs: 
us. P. F. Aud. on the reverſe, the portraiture of two 
emperors joining hands, alluding particularly to the peace 
with Maximian. Befides there are ſome medals of Dio- 
cletian, Maximian, and Carauſius, having on the reverſe 
PROVIDENTIA AvuGG6, and Pax AUGGG6, which 
 ſhew that there were three emperors, at that time, 
peace with one another, Lord Cork, from whofe ett: 
we have borrowed many embelliſhments,”-remarks on this 
circumſtance, that, a triumvirate of emperors” was an 
unuſual phenomenon: but the ſtate of the continent va: 
ſo very tottering and precarious, that neither Diocleti21 
nor Maximian were in any degree ſtrong enough to di- 
mantle the/atchievemenrs of Carauſius. Some faint pre- 
paratiens of reſiſtance were attempted by Maximian; but 
neceſſity compelled the Romans ſoon to withdraw hot::- 
lities, and to enter into articles of peace; by which 
inglorious treaty; this proclaimed pirate was declared Pi- 
us; this maritime robber was acknowledged Felix; and 
this ayowed uſurper was firnamed Auguſtus, h 
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branded as a pirate. Some civil policy. muſt Have 
been regularly maintained; but no certain re- 
cords of it are to be diſcovered. In general, 
we know that he governed the Britons with 


great juſtice and equity, maintained the do- 


minion of the ſeas againſt all competitors, and 
when the Scots and Picts began to make in- 
curſions, he made war upon them, beat them 
in many engagements, and recovered all that 
the Romans ever held in Britain. When he 
had thus fignalized his courage againſt the 
northern nations, ſo as to convince them he 
was a dangerous enemy, he made peace with 
them, wiſely foreſeeing, that he might, ſome- 
time or other, ſtand in need of their aſſiſtance, 
againſt the Roman emperours, who only 
waited a favourble opportunity of attackin 

him to advantage. He took care likewiſe 
to increaſe his fleet, and politickly negotiated 
a treaty with the Franks, and ſome nations 
ſeated on the Thracian Boſphorus who were 
become famous for their power at ſea, whereby 
it Was agreed, that they ſhould ſend a ſtrong 
fleet through the ſtreights, to act in conjunction 
with his-own navy againſt the Romans, © 
The Romans, juſtly alarmed at this formi- 
dable alliance, which deprived: them of any 
late paſſage by ſea, began to arm in their own 
defence The empire was now in the hands 
of Maximian Galerus and Conſtantius Chlorus, 


jaintly applied themſelves to raiſe forces by ex 
"ELON TIRE NIGHT Dino cd 3h Hon 


the adopted ſons of the late emperour. mo \ 1 
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and land. Maximian undertook to march with 
an army into the territory poſſeſſed by the 
enemy in Gaul, while the other fitted out a 
fleet of a thouſand ſail, from the magazines 
on the Rhine. . While this was doing, Con- 
ſtantius beſieged Carauſius in Bulloigne, who, 
having the ſea open, defended himſelf with- 
out much trouble, and thereby convinced his 
enemies, that, while he held this advantage, 
their ſiege would be to no purpoſe. This put 
Conſtantius on contriving to block up the 
port, which. he did by a bank of ſtone. Ca- 
rauſius had now no other reſource, but that of 
tting his way through the Roman camp. 
This effected with a few gallant ſoldiers, 
in a dark night, and, embarking in aſmall ſhip, 
croſſed over to Britain, where he had both a 
ſtrong fleet and a very powerful army. 

He quickly repented of this falſe ſtep, when 
he was informed, that, the very. night after 
his departure, the ſea had waſhed away all the 
works of the Romans, and had left the port 
open. Conftantius had not a fleet ſtrong 
enough to invade him in this aſſylum: how- 
ever, he collected all the ſhips he could from 
every part of his dominions; and having fta- 
tioned ſtrong ſquadrons on the coaſt of Britain, 
Spain, and Gaul, to prevent Carauſius from 

joining his allies, he failed himſelf with the reſt 

of the fleet through the ſtreights; to meet the 
fanks, whom he defeated ſo abſolutley, ard 
purſued his victory ſocloſely, that there was not 
* | 4 
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a man of them left ; the other nations in tliis 
confederacy met with a fate ſomewhat fimilar, 
being obliged to ſurrender up their arms; and 
were afterwards tranſplanted to countries too re- 
mote to obſtruct his enter prize againſt Britain. 
In the mean time, Carauſius did all he could 
to put this iſland into a proper pefſtyge for de- 
fence: but in the midſt of his preparations 
was perfidiouſſy $ murdered by Alectus, a con- 
ſiderable officer in his army, and his intimate 
friend. eg, 
Alectus ſeized the government; but his de- 
fire of graſping the ſovereignty, was greater 
than his power of maintaining it: though he 
kept the forces and dominion, he had neither 
the capacity nor the fortune of his predeceſſor. 
He was for ſome time ſuperior to the Romans 
at ſea; but he coves” that ſuperiority ra- 
ther as a pirate, than a prince. As his ſqua- 
drons plundered the adjacent coaſts of Gaul, 
and interrapted the trade of the Roman pro- 
vinces; it gave Conſtantius great uneaſineſs: 
but he was unable at preſent to prevent it. 
When be was able to fight Alectus by fea, he 
failed from the coaſt of Gaul to that of Britain, 
Ale&us lay then at the Ifle of Wight with a 
navy no ways inferior to that of Conſtantius. 
On the firſt intelligence of the ſailing of the 
Roman fleet, he ſtood to ſea, in order to in- 
tercept it : but Conſtantius eluded his e 


' & A. b. 29%, but by ſome in A; D. 2944. 
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by means of a fog paſſed him, and landed gr 
ſafely in this iſland. From a foreſight that er 
the Britiſh ſhips would certainly beat his in a Ml th 
ſea-fight;z and as a ſure preſage that he was ba 
determmed upon conqueſt, or 4 he or- de 
dered his ſhips to be burnt, as ſoon as he had che 
landed. in 
The Pritons were pleaſed with the nobl:- Wl a 
neſs of this action, and, as they were much in 
oppreſſed by their preſent tyrant, reſorted in 8 
great numbers to the ſtandard of Conſtantine, 
and voluntarily enliſted themſelves into his ef 
' Jervice. k | di 
Allectus quickly returned to Britain; and 2 
put himſelf at the head of a ſmall body of ee 
troops; but perceiving, that the minds of the et 
people were: alienated from him, and had by 
2 the enemy in ſuch great numbers, that . no 
e was inferior to them on land, though ſu- Wh du 
perior to them at ſea, he grew diſtracted, ſto 
raſhly engaged with Aſclepiodotus, who com- en 
manded a party of the Roman troops, was Wi #2! 
routed, threw away his purple robe, and, after 
making a deſperate defence, was flain. His BW . 
anxiliaries conſiſted chiefly of Franks, and Bi =! 
ſuch of them as had eſcaped the furies of the eit 
Romans retired to London, deſperately de- Wi "ts 
termined to pillage that city, and immediately c 
to, fail away with their plunder. But this de- WC 
ſign was Fruſtrated at the very moment of its ba 
execution, by a reinforcement of Romans, t 
Which conſiſted of that part of the army, - 
| ver 
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vered by the fog abovementioned, from the 
grand fleet at ſea: they landed at this important 
criſis at the mouth of the Thames, and entered 
the city immediately after the Franks. A 
battle enſued, in which theſe foreigners were 
defeated and put almoſt every one to the ſword ; 
their commander, named Gallus, endeavour- 
ing to ſave himſelf by flight, was puſhed into 
a belle brook and drowned, called from thence 
in the Britiſh tongue, Nant Gall, but by the 
Saxons, Walbrook. | | | 

Conſtantius, having thus avenged himſelf 
of his enemies, had now a fair field for the 
diſplay of his clemency and juſtice: he gave 
a general pardon to thoſe that had been con- 
cerned in the revolt; reftored to the propri- 
etors all that had been taken from them, even 
by his own ſoldiers; ſubdued ſome northern 
notions that had aſſerted their independency 
during theſe troubles; opened the ſea, re- 
ſtored commerce, and, inſtead of being looked 
on as am invader, was eſteemed by all the Bri- 
tons as their deliverer. | 

During the uſurpation of Carauſiud, the 
arts were cultivated, the country was embel- 
kſhed with ſeveral noble ſtructures, and the 
eity of London had become conſiderable for 
its extent, beauty and riches: it is no wonder 
therefore that Conſtantius thought Britain 
worthy of his reſidence. He might indeed 
bave been further influenced by his paſſion for 
tie celebrated Helena, the mother of Con- 


Kantine, 
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ſtantine, anative of Colcheſter, or, according i 
other authors, king of the Cumbrian Britains, 
- inhabiting between the walls of Adrian and 
Antoninus. | & 

Though be had, for reaſons of ſtate, been 
obliged to divorce her; yet ſhe ſtil] retained a 
conſiderable place in his affections. She was 
certainly a woman of extraordinary accom- 
pliſhments, her public ſpirit ſhewed itſelf in 
ſeveral works carried on at her own expence; 
her liberality was ſo great, that ſhe attracted 
the love and veneration of the Britons : and 
could ſhe. fail of attraQing the love of Cor- 
ſtantius ? No; her - preſence was the on) 
thing he wanted to complete his happine{:; 
and his preſence ſeemed to be the only 
thing the Britons Rood in need of to complete 
theirs. His adminiſtration, which ſhewe! 
great addreſs, and humanity, endeared him to 
this grateful people, and when, || he died at 
York, the place of his late refidence, he lc! 
them concerned at his loſs, 

His ſog Conſtantine, e the great, 
no ſooner heard of his father's indifpoſiton 
than he artfully eſcaped from Rome, whcre 
he was detained by the jealouſy of the other 
emperours. He arrived at York time Enough to 
perform the laſt offices to his father, who de. 
clared him his ſucceſſor, a nomination ſo 
.. agreeable to the army, that they declared him 
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emperour immediately after his father's de- 
On his firſt acceſſion ta the throne, he re- 
pelled the Scots and Picts, who, in pe 
ginning of his reign, or juſt before the death 


of his father, had made ſeveral rapacious in- 


curſions into theRoman provinces. At this time, 
according to Sigonius, he went to Gaul, where 
he defeated the Franks who were in arms, and. 
took. Afaracus and Regaſius; two of their. 
kings, priſoners. | Four years after this victory, 
he returned again .to Britain, where he made 
ſereral alterations both in the church and 
ſtate. to, the adyantage of this nation. He 
had already. publickly profeſſed himſeif a 
chriſtian, after having been one ſome time in 
private. His declaration on this ſubject ſeems 
to have been promoted by the ardour of the 
Bntiſh; troops, moſt of whom were chriſtians. 

The example of a ſovereign has generally a 

werful influence on a people, Conſtantine, 
by KY public declaration. of the chriſtian faith, 
gave a mortal blow to jdolatry, and the Fla-: 
mines and Druids melted away by the croſs of 
Chriſt like waxen images before the ſun. His 
character was ſuch as would have done honour 
to any religion. He poſſeſſed the talents of a 
Julius, and the liberality of a Titus, he had an 
enterprizing genius that put him upon great un- 
dertakings, and a . that enabled him 


4. P. zor. 
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to accompliſh every thing he undertook. He 
was affable, polite, equitable, humane, and 
obliging even to an exceſs, no perſon having 
ever aſked his aſfiſtance in vain, or quitted his 


5 — without having previouſly received 


ome favour. His adminiſtration of juſtice 
was conducted with the greateft impartiality, 
and ſoftened by a liberality without example; 
for he often indemnified Lom his own purſe 
the lofſes they had juſtly ſuſtained by his ſen- 


tence. In victory he was ſomething more than 


o 


a man; he pardoned all thofe that had fought 
againſt him, and reſtored the forſeited eftates 
of his moſt rancourous enemies. His laws are 
an undeniable teftimony of the equity of his 

vernment, and the humanity of his diſpo- 
lition, They all breathe nothing but ten- 
derneſs to the unfortunate, encourage virtue, 
and inſpire with a ſpirit of liberty. Suck 
children, whom their parents were unable to 
maintain, were, by theſe inftitutes, allowed 
corn out of the granaries, and money out of 
his exchequer. Boba: who were oppreſſed 
by their creditors, by theſe laws received re- 
dreſs ; oppreſſive meaſures uſed By goalers, 
to extort money from their priſoners were 
puniſhed ; deciſions in law were rendered ex- 
peditious; tortures, and other fevenities præt- 
tiſed by judges were aboliſhed ; and all me- 
thods made nie of to enrich the great, at tic 


expence of the indigent were . 80 
er 


that the Roman inſcriptions were but faint de- 
* ſcriptions 
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ns wake: of his merit, in naming htm the de- 
werer of the city, the founder of peace, the 
reſtorer of the republic, the author of publick 
liberty, and the recoverer of the city of: Reom, 
and the world. There ſeems to be but one fault 
objected to this emperor by the Britons, which 
was indeed fatal to them in its conſequences, 
The removal of the imperial ſeat from Rome 
to Conſtantinople, giving the northern nati- 
ons an opportunity to make frequent irrup- 
tions into the Roman territories, he not only 
withdrew the Roman troops from this iſlan 
bat likewiſe the flower of the Britiſh youth; 
and by that means both weakencd the inter- 
nal ſtrength of this country, gave an opportu- 
nity to the Scots, and Pitts to make their de- 
predations without refiſtance, and by ſetting 
a precedent to ſucceeding emperors, was & 


means of exhauſting the kingdom of its natives 


in ſuch a manner, as to become Aa reſiſtleſs 
prey to the nations who preſumed to attack it. 
Maxentius having aſſumed the purple, and 
being in actual off Hon of Rome, he tranſ- 
ported his forces to the continent, and march- 
ed 1 98 him at the head of a ſine army, 
conſiſting of eighty thouſand foot and ninety 
—.— horſe. Maxentius, though attended 
an army far more numerous, was eafily 
defeated and ſlain. | 
The uſe which Conſtantine made of this 
victory, was to reſtore the ſenate to their li- 
derty, of which Maxentius had tyrannically 
| | O 2 de- 
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deprived them ; he recalled thoſe that had 


been exiled, and made the beſt regulations & 


eſtabliſh the peace and tranquility of Rome 


* 


By the light that may be collected fram the 
ſcattered rays of his hiſtory, our anceſtors 


ſeem to have acquieſced, if not chearfully, at 


leaſt prudently in their preſent ſituation,” No 
diſturbance, no inſurrections aroſe throughout 
the whole reign of Conſtantine the great. 

This tranquility might perhaps be owing to 
regulations he made in the government of 


* 


this iſland: in which its political ſtate ſeems; 


to have been altered with a view to preſerve 
its tranquility, He divided the iſtand into 
four governments, namely, Britannia prima, 
comprehending the country between the 
'Thames and the ſea ; Britannia ſecunda, con- 
taining that part which lay welt of the Severn 
to the Inſh ſea; Flavia Ceſaræncis, con- 
fiſting of Cornwal, Somerſetſhire, and part 
of the counties of Wiltſhire - and Glouceſter: 
ſhire ; and Maxima Ceſarænſis, which includ- 
ed the northern counties of England, with 
Nottinghamthire, Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire, 
and Lincolnſhire. The adoption of the two 
Ceſars by the emperors Diocletian and Maxi- 
Tian, gave riſe to the four Præfecti Pretor! 
who were from that time the ſabftitutes of the 
imperial power. The government of Britain, 


in conſequence of this innovation, was in the 


department of the præfect of Gaul, who ruled 
T e eee 


— 4 
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it by a vicar; and, during the preſent reign, 


Pacatianus, was the perſon who filled that 


cg 
Conſtantius“ dying, after a long reign, his 
empire was divided among his ſons ; and Bri- 
tain, France, Spain, and part of Germany fell 
to the ſhare of the eldeſt, who was of the ſame 
name with his father. Not long after his ac- 
ceſſion to the empire, he was t Filled in a bat - 
de at Aquileia, in an attempt on the domi- 
nions of his brother Conſtans. The victor 
ſucceeded to the inheritance of his brother, 
and came over to this iſland, in the middle of 
winter . bringing his other brother Conſtan- 
tius with him. Phe cauſe of his journey is 
varioully related by hiftorians, ſome imaginin 
among whieh is Libanus, that it could be on- 
ly by way of viſit, becauſe there was no war 
to render his preſence neceſſary : others again 
afſert poſitively, that it was with an intention 
to repel the Scots and Pits, who were, at this 
time, turbulent and ready to improve all ad- 
vantages. bat ke 
Conſtans was unworthy of being thought 
the ſon of Conſtantine, he poſſeſſed none of the 
great qualities that rendered his father ami- 
able, His only employment was in hunting, 
and other pleaſures of a rural and luxurious 
life, while the cares of government were en- 
truſted to perſons who *s 
Sk Seth, | is an 
* On Whitſund „May $25 A; D. 327. Þ+ A. D. 
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162 The Hiſtory of Ex ora. 
and laid inſupportable burthens on his ſub- 
jects. IF his vices had rendered him an ob- 
ject of contempt, the exactions of his officers 
rendered him no leſs an object of hatred. 
They endeavoured to turn the injury they had 


done his charaQer to their own advantage; 


they conſpired againſt him, and ſet up one 
Magnentius, a Gaul of Britiſh extraction, and 
proclaimed him“ emperor. Conſtans, who 
received intelligence of their deſigns, fled for 
ety but was overtaken in his flight and 
ain. 7 
Conſtantine, now the only ſurviving heir to 
the empire, after a ſtruggle of three years, 
wherein he routed the army of Magnentius in 
two battles, forced the uſurper in a fit of rage, 
not only to put an end to his own life + but 
likewiſe to that of his neareſt relations. 
_ Conſtantine the great made uſe of a victo- 
ry, as an opportunity to diſplay his humanity, 
and diffuſe bleſſings ; but the ſon of Conſtan- 
tine made uſe of victory, as an opportunity to 
exerciſe cruelty without fear, and to propagate 
miſery without controul. 7; 
Though Britain had readily ſubmittted to 
his authority, he ſent over one Paulinus, 2 


_ notary by profeſſion, and a common informer 


by practice, to diſcover the adherents of Mag- 
nentius, and on conviction to” confiſcate their 
eſtates. This was a taſk ſuitable to his nature, 
and executed wih ſo many inſtances of oot- 
* r rage, 


A. D. 380. + A: D. 354. 
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rage, cruelty, and inhumanity, that Marin, 
the deputy of the province, could not help 
expoſtulating with him in behalf of the 
unhappy ſufferers. But finding, that inſtead 
of regarding his remonſtrances, he was deter- 
mined to involve him in the ſame guilt, and 
being by Magnentius ordered to be put into 
fetters, under the plauſible pretence of ſome 
crime ; he reſented the diſgrace ſo highly, 
that he drew his ſword and thruſt at the ty- 
rant, but miſſing his blow, turned the pofnt 
on himſelf, and plunged it into his own 
boſom “. MET Ts | 

Yet neither this cruel treatment, nor any 
civil broils could produce the leaſt diſturbance 
or commotion in Britain. It was not only the 
ſupport of the Romans in a time of dearth, 
but likewiſe the dock which ſupplied them 
with all their ſhipping.F The Romans not 
only built here a fleet of about fix or 
eight hundred ſail, but likewiſe exported corn 
enough to ſupply their armies and gariſons in 
Germany. Some few incurſions were indeed 
made by the Scots and Picts, who could not 
ſubſiſt without plunder ; but as they retired, 
as ſoon as they acquired a ſmall booty, theſe 
invaſions were of too little conſequence to 
diſturb the tranquility of the province, | 

| Julian, 


This infamous wretch was, at laft, puniſhed accord+ 
ing to his crimes, being burat alive in the reign of Julian 


tne apoſtate, | 
1 A. D. 359. 
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164 The Hiſtory of Exot Ax. 
Julian, the e had at this time the 
vince of Gaul, with the title of Ceſar; and 
earing of theſe inroads, diſpatched Lupici. 
nus, his vicar, with a body of forces to repel 
the invaders ; a ſervice which he performed 
with all the ſucceſs that could be expected 
from an experienced commander. 

No other occurrence relative to this iſland of- 
fers itſelf during this emperovr's reign, ex 
ting that Palladius, one of Julian's . 
cer's was ſent hither into exile. 

In the abſence of Valentinian, a new ſcene 
opened, which more than repaid the inactivity 
of ſeveral years, that preceded. The Roman 
province was now threatened by an inundation 
of Pitts, Scots, Saxons and Attacoti, who broke 
into it in ſeveral places at the ſame time. They 
not only infeſted the Roman province in a 
dreadful manner, but Iikewiſe drew NiQaridivs, 
count of the Sea Ceaſt, and Fullofaudes, gene- 
ral of the imperial forces, into an ambuſh, 
which. proved fatal not only to their forces but 
themſelves likewiſe, 

. . Valentinian, alarmed at the news of this dif- 
aſter, diſpatched Severus, the ſte ward of his 
houſchold, to flem the torrent, which threat- 
ened deſtruction to the Roman intereſt in theſe 
parts ;- but this officer's endeavours proving in- 
effectual, he was recalled, and ſucceded by 
Jovinus. This general, being unable to cope 
with the enemy now diſperſed throughout th: 
kingdom, and extending their devaffations 15 

* ar 


Er as London, demanded a reinforcement with- 


vince from ruin, Valentinian ſaw from bis re- 
preſentations the immediate - neceſſity for the 
reinforcement he demanded, and, at the ſame 
time, thinking it neceſſary that it ſhould be un- 
der the command of a veteran and experienced 
officer, ſent Theodoſius with the Heruli, Batavi; 
Jovii and V.Qs:es, the beſt troops of the Romiſh 
Wy 1 | ? 14.54 

Theodofius, father to the firſt Emperour of 
that Name, loſt no time in executing his com- 
miſſion, but immediately ſer ſail from * 
and landed at Sandwich. He marched directly 
to London, and found the city in great diltrels. 
* He immediately relieved the metropolis; and 
by dividing his army into different parties; ſur- 
prized the enemy in ſeveral places; and diveſted 
them of their plunder, which conſiſted of captives 


0.14% act cf 
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diſtributed amongſt his ſoldiers; by way of en- 
couragement, and reſtored the remainder to tlie 
tight owners. a | . 

As they whom he had defeated were only the 
allies of thoſe nations; which he dreaded, he 
reſolved to make pteparations againſt the Cale- 
donians/ themſelves: For ſometime he. choſe 
rather to obſerde his enemies, than moleſt them. 
As his enemies were numerous and formidable, 
he joined caution and prudence to his courage and 
intrepidity; he ſowed diſſentions between the 
Attacoti and the Silures, and thereby paved the 

A. D. 364; 2 eee 007 
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but delay, as the only reſodree to ſave the pro-— 


and herds of cattle. A ſmall part of this booty he 
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way to their defeat. As he was unwilling te 


* 


march into the north before he had ꝓrorided 
for the ſafety of that part in which he then re- 
fided, he removed every grievance that might 
bly procure uneaſineſs in his abſence, and, 

fore he {at out on his expedition, provided 
for an impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, by 
giving that department to a civilian of great 
note, and, at the ſame time, guarded againſt 
any commotion, by giving the command of 
the army he left behind him th Dulcitius, an 
officer of great experience and abilities. Theſe 


precautions being firſt taken, he marched 


againſt the enemy, and, by degrees, drove 
back the Pics, Scots, and other invaders into 


their own territories ; he replaced garriſons 
ired : walls 


to defend the boundaries,. repai 

and forts that had been demoliſhed, or dama- 
ged, and took all the meaſgres that might 
conduce to pave the way to a peace, or to ren- 
der it both honourable and laſting. 

'This torrent of ſucceſs had like to have 
been ſtopped by an affair, which threatened 
not only the life of Valentinian, - but the ruin 
of the Roman intereſt in Britain. At this time, 
it was cuſtomary with the emperours to baniſh 
perſons convicted of great crimes to this iſland, 
as to the remoteſt corner of the empire, and 
where they were leaſt capable of doing mil- 
chief; among others Valentinus, a native © 
Pannonia, and a perſon of a proud and ſedi- 


tions ſpirit, had been ſept in exile into this 
| iſland, 
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Uand, for ſome very heinous offence, As he 
wis ever reſtleſs, diſcontented with his con- 


8 ainſt the general; and, for that pur- 
pad drawn in a, great many of the other 
e as welt as the ſaldiers, to join with 
nim in his undertaking. The plot was ripe 
for execution, hen it was diſcovered to Theo- 
doſius, and finiſned by ie execution of Valen- 
onus, and his chief accomplices. On this occa- 
fon, Theodofius ga ve the world anifloftrious 
inſtauce of ere beg and humanity; 
of uneommon poliey in ſtopping all further en- 
quiry after tho reſt of the confpirators, which 
| might haye rendered them deſperate, and en- 
— the Roman intereft ; and of uncom- 
. in patdoning wretches that had 
aged in a conſpiracy againſt his life + 
dend they had all the motives in the world 
H = "th „ publi quit- 
aving thus preſerved the c tran 
lity, we at liberty to take all thoſe mea- 
fares which might ſecure the barrier, and cor- 
8 abuſes that had crept into the, Roman 
aired the walls, reinforced the 
r he e the forts,. ed” the 
cities, and. reſtpred thatauyſterity Gf dh iſcipline, 
«lick hay always rendered the Romans in 
Vving 
The Roman territories in this Mand” were 
aready divided inao four provinces, each hav- 
1 its N . Thevdofius jeg 
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168 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
ded a fiſth, by recovering the country between 
the walls of Adrian and „ 6 11981 which waz 
named, in. honour of the 3 emperor, 

Valentia, and committed to the charge of a 
diſtin governour. The Romans had hi- 
therto made uſe of a kind of huſſars, or light 
horſe, in order to give them notice of the 
motions of the Caledqgians, who were diſtin- 

uiſhed by, the name oFthe Areani ; but as they 
Bad violated their charge, and had ated ra- 
ther as ſpies to the Barbarians, than a body of 
obſervation in behalf of their own country, he 
broke them, and inſtituted a regular company 
of light horſe in their ſtead... | 


The particular methods by which he quiet- 


ed the diſturbance, allayed the rancour, ot 
ained the eſteem of the Britons, are not, in- 
== delivered with that minuteneſs, by hiſ- 
torians, which might be expected. We are in- 
formed, however, that he leſſened their taxes; 
and what more particularly endeared him to 
them, as. a commercial nation, was his fitting 
out a navy, which he employed ſo ſucceſsful- 
ly againſt the Scots and Saxons, that, having 
beat them in ſeveral engagements, he confin- 
ed the one to their bogs, and entirely routed 
the naval power of the others. Need we won- 
der, after this, that, at his return to Rome, be 
was attended to the ſhore by numbers of Ro- 
mans and Britons, teſtifying, in the warmeſt 
_ expreſſions, their regret and forrow for his de- 
parture; or, that Nis unperial maſter ſhould 


receive 
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receive him with the moſt public demonſtrati- | 
tions of friendſhip, gratitude and affection? 
Valentian * dying, was ſucceeded. in the Weſ- 
tern empire by his fon Gratian, a young man 
addicted to pleaſures, reſigned to favourites, 
and in every reſpect unfit. for his dignity; as. 
unhappy was he in the choice of thoſe whom 
he honoured with his confidence; he intruſt- 
ed affairs of the greateſt importance to a fe 
renegado Alani, and admitted them to a ſhare 
in his government, to the diſguſt of all his 
own ſoldiers, who wanted only an oppor- 
tunity to declare their reſentment. As only 
chance of birth had made him an emperor, na- 
ture having given him abilities only for a huntſ- 
man, he ſoon found himſelf under a neceſſity 
of ſummoning a coadjutor to his aſſiſtance. 
He choſe Flavius Magnus Theodoſius, the ſon 
of the Roman general, who not many years 
before, had A fo conſiderable a figure in 
Britain. * | HON 
At this time, Maximus, a Spaniard by birth, 
of a yery noble family, and an officer of great 
merit and diſtinction, had the command of the 
Roman army in Britain. He was particularly 
beloved by the Soldiers, and had rendered him- 
ſelf agreeable to the Britons. All his military | 
ations had been planued upon the model of the 
great general Theodofius, by wbom he had been 
placed in a high poſt of command,and probably 
lacceeded, ſoon after, as a captain general of the. 
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Roman and Britiſh forces. Maximus was of an 


ambitious temper, and was much diſguſted at 


us. He 


the ſudden rife oy er Theod 
the mjaſtice done him by 


Pl 
"the election ＋ that worthy commander; he 


aggravated the affront that Gratius had paſſed 
on the Roman ſoldiers, by the partiality he 
ſhowed to the Alani ; ſtung with reſentment, 
the Romans readily come into his meafures, 


and thought that in hires, 4 his injury they 
— that own lik 4 The Fore 
Britons, who now reaped the barve pro- 


found tranqhuility, would not have been eafily 
drawn in to _ hi« ofarpation, had he not been 
poſſeſitd of ſome advan „ which him 
a great aſcendancy over” thelr minds. fe had 


lived ſeveral years in their country; had laid 


them under many obfigations by his good off 

ces ; had fecured their eſteem by his bravery, 
and was related to them by marriage, nay, he 
was related to Conſtantine the great, whoſe 
name they reverenced ; to ſum up all, he had a 
ſon Vieter, by his wife * Ffeina a 


princeſs 


* He Vf married Helena the daughter of Eudda a 
confiderable chieftain of North Wales, and born at Caer- 
ſegont, now called Caernarvon, where a Chapel is to be 


ſeen ſtill remaining. This Britiſh Lady was, probably, 2 


near relation of Helena, mother of Conſtantine the Great, 
and daughter of Cadvaon, prince of North Wales, This 
affinity, which Maximus contracted by his marriage with 
the family of Conſtantine, feerns to be the only foundation 
for-the inne he pretended Witti it, as well as for his 
aſſuming the name of rn, a ſyling _ Flavis 
us Clemens Maximus, 
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princeſs of Britiſh blood, whom they might-wiſh 
to {ee on the throne of the empire. Theſe mo- 
tives, ſo ſoothing to vanity, were too powerful 
for the {wor to teſiſt, As ſoon as the Roman 
Soldiers proclaimed Maximus emperour, th 
declared Laclves his friends. N | tap 

Not thinking himſelf ſtrong enough to main- 
tain the title he had aſſumed with the forces he 
colleched in this iſland, he tranſported his army, 
conſuung of Romans, and the flower of the 
Britiſh youth, to Gaul, where he was joined by 
the legions quartered in that neighbourhood and 
in Germany. Gratian marched againſt bim 
vith.a ſtrong army, but, being betrayed by his 
troops, fled towards Lyotis, and was killed by 
* Andragathius. | | 

Maximus became poſſeſſed, by Gratian's 
death, of his part of the empire, but not con- 
tent with his good fortune attacked + Valenti- 
nian II. and drove him out of Italy. _ 

Too long a run of ſucceſs is apt to intoxicate, 
and is generally pernicious. The greateſt diſ- 
play of wiſdom conſiſts not ſo much in the proper 
enjoyment of happineſs, as in reſolving to ſet 
bounds to happineſs itfelf: a degree of wiſ- 
dom, to which Maximus was a flranger, and 
on that account worked his own ruin- His re- 
peated victories pointed out the way to future 
ones, and having thus vanquiſhed Gratian and 
Valentinian, he was uneaſy till he had conquered 
Theodofius, His confidence of ſucceſs made 
him inſolent, and from inſults he proceeded to 
menaces. Theodoſius, not intimidated by 

P. 387 2 eh. 
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is threats, marched againſt him with an army 
of Veterans, which had been uſed to conquer 
under his command, routed the uſurper's forces 
in two battles, took him priſoner at Aquileia, * 
| put him to death, and ànnulled all the aGis he 
Hadpaſſed during his uſurpation. Andragathius, 
who commanded a fleet in the miditerranean, 
hearing of his maſter's fate, threw himſelf 
overboard: Victor, who had been declared 
'Cefar, was taken in Gaul, ind put t death 
by - Arbogaſtes; and the Britiſh forces, ſta- 
tioned there for the ſecurity of his perſon and 
government,” not able to return home for 
want of ſhipping, retired to the ſea coaſt and 
ſettled in Amer:ca, which from them was cal- 
led Bretagne. I | 
I Britain, in the mean time, drained by 
theſe continental wars of the forces, and rob- 
bed of the natives, which ſhould defend it, de- 
2 of the fleet which uſed to guard its 
eas, and expoſed to the invaſion of foreign 
nations, was now attacked by-the Iriſh, who 
landed near Arcluy'd, or Dunbritton, among 
the Strathcluyd Britons. Notwithſtanding thc 
"multiplicity of affairs, and the diſtraction 
Which reigned over the empire, Theodoſius 
had a regard {or the affairs of Briton, and 
Tent over Ch yſanthus, Who put an effectual 
Rop to the depredations of the Scots and Iriſh, 
* A. D. 28 "BEE The- 
D. 389. | oy 
I This tradition, tho' mentioned by Greek or Latin, 
authors, is preſerved by Lhewarch Hen, prince of Cum- 
berland, who lived within 150 years of this tranſaction. 
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Theodoſius dying full of glory, “left two ſons, 
named Nene 28d 3 The weſtern 
empire ſell to the lot of Honorius, who was 
but ten years of age at the death of his father, 
and was committed to the care of Stilico, 
a man of great abilities, during his minority. 
The affairs of the Roman empire were in 
great diſtreſs, ſurrounded on all ſides by ene- 
mies, ready to attack it on the firſt favourable 
opportunity its internal quiet in a very cri- 
tical ſituation, and having an infant on the 
throne who was liable to become. the prey of 
ambition, it required no unſkilful hand to hold 
the helm, and its ſituation was ſuch as would 
cut out work ſufficient for the ableſt ſtateſman 
that ever had aſſumed the 4 le. At this 
period Nei/-Nao-gaillac, the chief of the Iriſh 
monarchs, landed in the weſt of E 6 
and ravaged the country as far as the ſea 
coaſt oppoſite to Gaul; the Picts and Saxons 
were carrying on their depredations in other 
parts, when Stilicho, on application made for 
aſſiſtance, ſent over Victorius with a legion, 
who effectually ſuppreſſed and repulſed + theſe 
rpetual invaders of the Britiſn territories, and 
ſorced them, in a little time, to quit the country. 
The nation having enjoyed a profound tran- 
quillity ſome years, during the refidence of 
ViRorinus in theſe g 5426 once more 
poſed tp the depredations of their enemies 
bo tha wh of ictorinus and his legion, in 
a N e . RAA. 
A. P. Jan, 17, 395. f A. D. 399, J A. P. 403. 
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174 The Hiſtory of Exovand. 
order to make head againſt 5 Alaric the Goth, 


* 


who now threatened the very capital of the 
Roman empire. j | 
The loſs of ſuch a commander was a fatal 


© blow to the affais of the Britons, who not only 
Rood in feed of his aſſiſtance, but, by his 


withdrawing, were expoſed to the ſame dan: 
gers from which he had delivered them. Du- 
ring his Ray, however, he not only ſecured 
them from any attacks by land, but by putting 


their maritime N into a proper poſture for 


defence, ſecured the coaſts from the inſult; 
of thoſe piratical nations who now began to 
infeſt the ſeas. a 5 | 

The weakening of the Roman forces tempt- 
ed the Picts to make an inroad into Britain, 
and, having nothing to withſtand them, pou- 
red in with ſuch a torrent, as diſpirited the 
Britons, who once more ſolicited the aſſiſtance 


of the Romans ; notwithſtanding the pathetic 


repreſentation they made of their diſtreſs, they 
received no other favour from Honorius but a 
letter, wherein he told them, it was impoſüble 
for him to ſend them any troops, and exhorted 
them to take up arms in their own defence. 


THe was rather the general, than the king of the Goths, 
and one of the moſt formidable enemies that ever attacked 


the Roman empire. He ſacked Rome itſelf A. D. 409. 


_ | Here may properly be dated the end of the Roman go- 
vernment in Britain, Some aſſiſtance, U Jepionn were 
ſent now and then, upon the ſupplication of che Britors 
in the ſouthern part of the iſland; to relieve them from 
ftion ; but ſuch ſuccours were few, um 
- abſolutely withdrawn, 
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A reply of this kind drove them to deſpair, 
the Romans had plauſibly refuſed to concern 
themſelves with their affairs, and in return 
they reſolved to diſclaim any connection with 
them. They erected themſelves into an inde- 
dependant ſtate, and proceeded to the choice 
of an emperour. * Accordingly they choſe, ! 
and murdered two in leſs than fix months. 
After this they ſet up one Conſtantine, a man 
of low rank, merely for the ſake of his name, 
which was at that time very popular. This 
iſland was a ſcene too narrow for Conſtantine's 
ambition, he affected nothing leſs than the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole weſtern empire; For this 
purpoſe, in imitation of his predeceſſor Max- 
mus, he collected the utmoſt force of the, 
iſland, paſſed over into Gaul, and on his land- 
ing at Boulogne, was joined by all the Roman 
armies on this fide the Alps. Stilicho or- 
dered Sarus to march againſt him with a con- 
fderable army to oppoſe his progreſs; at firſt, 
darus had all the ſucceſs he ets wiſh for, ha- Ty. 
vine routed Conftantine's army, purſued him 
to Valence in Dauphine, and inveſted that 
city; but he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege at 
the approach of Edobechus a Frank, and Ge- 
fontius a Britain, two experienced benen 5 
e e e 8 i 
* Lord Cork elegantly obſerves that, © ſucceſſive 
| toyal idols were ſet up, worſhipped,and then taken down, 
and trampled to pieces. The names of theſe modern 
calves are inſignificant, their actions, as ſovereigns, im- 
— 2 and uncertan ; they were elected, adored, and 
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they obliged. him f to retire with ſo much pre- 50 
Clipitation, that he was forced to . 2 ſy 


2 through the Alps to Italy, of the h 


Vonage having thus eſtabliſhed his ay 
E. . created his eldeſt ſon Con- fl 


eſar; and ſent him to reduce Spain, h 
ich being void of forces, eaſily ſubmutted. b) 
idius and Verinianus, relations of Honorius. W 


made ſome ſtand on him in Luſitania, and kc 
thering 3 body N and ſlaves, cut off V 
me of his men ; but the enemy being rein- m 
forced with eh ſupplies, they were defeated bo 
po taken priſoners. Conſtans returned to his 
her, after leaving a party of men to guard 


the paſſes of the Pyregees. ” 
37 this time Conffantine had drawn Alavi- pt 
chus, the chief general of Honorius. into a plot * 
for betrayin his Maſter ; in confidence of ſuc- 8 
ceſs, he 1 advanced with an army as far 2s E 
Verona in Italy; but the copſpiracy being di- lt 
covered, and Alavichys killed, he returned back Cc 
with ſuch precipitation, and loſs. of reputation b 
ro Gaul, as paved the way to his ruin. When 01 
he ſet out on this expedition he had ſent his W 
s Son Conftans back again into Spain with Juſtus, 
an _ in whom he placed great confidence, te 
to take u 1 4 bim the . of the army; * 
bot this fo diſobliged Getontius, who had berg n 
itherto ipveſled ok that command that he 9 


& up Wann r for 2 
AD. 4 


us 
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your, Leaving him at Tarragona with the 
ſoldiers he had engaged in his party, .he put 
himſelf at the head of a Body of Barbarians, 
that hovered about the Pyrenees, and marched 
againſt Conſtantine, whoſe Son Conſtans he 
{l-w in his way, at Vienne. Conſtantine:ſhut 
himſelf up in Arles; in hopes of being relieved 
by the Franks and Alemanni, with whom he 


Valentinian,* coming up with Honorius's army, 


to fly with a ſmall number of Spaniſh Soldiers, 
who, deſpiſing him in his diſtreſs, reſolved to 
take away his life, and, attacking the houſe 
where he lay, reduced him. to the neceſſity of 
putting an end to it himſelf, Conſtantine 
was ſoon involved in circumſtances of equal dan- 
ger; for the army of Germans, brought by 
Edovicus to his relief, being routed by Con- 
ſtantius, le endeavoured to fave his life by re- 
ceiving holy orders and profeffing prieſt hood; 
but this artifice failed him, for he was killed 
on the road by Honorius, + and his head 
was brought to the emperor. . elt 
During this period, the Britons were brought 


which ſo alarmed the remainder of the Ro- 
mans, that they gave over the country for loſt, 
and, after burying their treaſures, tranſported 

tliemſelves to the continent. 10 


* Howes afterwards an emperor, 
J A. D. 411. 8 


was negociating for ſuctaurs. Gerontius inveſ- 
ted the place, but Conſtantius, the father of 


moſt of his troops: deſerted bim. Thus forced 


to the laſt extremity by the Scots and Pitts; _ 
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ys The Hiſtory of Exctayn; 
In the reign of Valentinian III. who ſuc: 
reeded Honorius, the Scots and Picts began 
to make ſettlements in this country: In their 


diſtreſs they applied once more to the 
Romans for ſaccour, who ſent them over a le- 
This favour was repeated fome t years 
Kferwards The laſt legion was commanded 
y Gallio, who paving repaired, or rather re- 

| y erected by Severus, 
and fortified the coaſts againſt the ſudden in- 
vaſions of pirates, plainly told them, that 
the affairs of the empire. would not permit 
the Romans, to come to their aſſiſtance any 
more: They exhorted them to contract them- 
ſelves within the confines. of England, con- 
winced them of the necoſſity of repairing their 
walls, adviſed them to practice the art of war, 


and tobecome expert and regular in military diſ- 


gipline; but above all, to act upon one general 
and uſe their whole collective {trength 
inſt the Caledonians, and all other invaders, 
Having furniſhed them with patterns of arms, 
and with inſtructions how to forge them, be 
ok his I leave of Britain, to which the Roy 


mans never returned. 


* A. D. 4 . a 5 
T A. D. 21 but by ſome is fixed in A. D. 430: 
- 4 Thetime which the Romans were in poſſeſſion of 
is iſland, is computed by Selden, to have been 480, but 
the Saxon chronicle only 470 years, Camden reckons 
476 years- byt according ty Speed, it could not be lei 


than 499 
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ETI SD ad Pifts were untted in 4:pows 
erful confederacy, and were determined to 
mT make ſettlements; They began hoftiſities 
by demoliſking the wall, and — 
K. their forces behind the Britons, ſorpri 
them with ſuck numbers, that they laid 
aide all thaughts of defence; Theſe inroads having de- 
ſtroyed the chief cities and 1 agriculture, 4 
famine enſued, which, though greivous in one "_ 
to the Britons, was ſerviceable to them in another, as 
it deſtroyed their enemies. They began now to ſe- 
the neceſſity of recurring to their ancient form of go- 
vernment. The perſon whom they pitched on was 
Vortigern, a chieftain of the Silures in Radnorſhire, 
He is repreſented. all hiſtorians as a bad prince, he 
bad alienated the minds of his ſubjects; and beſides this 


he was apprehenſrve of ſome attack in favour of Ambroſius 
* after bis father's aſſaſſination 


— . 
LO Þ . 
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+ 89g She Hifory of EnQLaxe 
dy Vortigern. Theſe motives induced him to ſend for the 
**  ,,» Saxons, but making uſe of the inroads of the Scots and 
Picts as a pretext, he had the conſent of a general aſſem- 
e Ris fanction. Others Tay,” that the Saxons came 


: 
4 with an intention to plunder, They were com- 


- _"Hyanded by two brothers, Hengiſt and Horſa, were joy- 
, fully received by Vortigern,. incorporated into the Britih 
„ and bad the iſle of Thanet affigned them for their 
. fettlement. © Hengift and Horſa ſoon diſtinguiſhed them- 
© © "ſelves as allies of conſequence, by driving the Pitts ard 
4 Scots back to their ſeveral territorics, | 
One of the articles. of compact between the Pi- 
tons and Saxons, was, '** that the Saxons ſhould fig! 


+ againſt the foreign enemies of the Britons, © and were 


"to receive pay from the nation whom they fought. 
But Hengift and Horſa had greater views than mercy 
fubſiſtence, and affected a ſettlement : Horſa, the mo 
- politic of che two brothers, obſerving the fertility of t!- 
- foil, the experience of the inhabitants, and the weakn:!: 
of the king, reſolved to avail himſelf of each af theſe par- 
ticulars in proſecuting his plan, In conſequence of which 
he ſent for freſh ſupplies, Which were to fill ſeventeen 
. tranſports, and brought with him Rowena, the daughter 
f Hengiſt : Vortigern. married this princeſs, for ler 
*  beavty,! and allotted the kingdom of Kent to the Saxons. 


1 43 


En T 


uch was the introduction of the Saxons into this iſtaud, 
Whence the Britons could not expel them. Their 
number. daily increaſing; they were at laſt numerous 
> enough: to form ſeven diſtant-kingdoms: known by the 
dame of the Heptarchy. | 
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The Kingdom of K ENT. 
Y 'the Heptarchy is meant the 1 
LEY 'of the ſeven En . j 
| of the Anglo-Saxons, conſidered as 1 
making but one body and one 
ſlate. Throughout the period which this admil- 
niſtration — 1 5 we might expect to find 
many remarkable events ; but ſcarce any patt 
of the Engliſh hiſtory is more fapleſs and un- 
fruitful, Each monarch' trove to extend 5 
territories, which prevented an union in the ge- 
neral ſyſtem of the government. The icenes 
which: heretofore repreſented civil wars between 
the native Britons, were now changed into * 
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Pa wars between thoſe Britons and the engraſted 
From the Ametrinls of Rory that Kal 
dem, we may conclade, as himed above, that 
dne bf the ſeven monarchs was ſupe fir to the 
ett, Anden Kind of prefideiit at the Fegal com. 
_ il, All matters of cognizance were laid be- 
fore him; but each of the other kings had an 
equal right of choice and approþation in every 
fingle tranſaction that was . for his al- 
Kut or diſſent. The priscipal members of the 
| council had no lefs a right of iving their votes, 
in points where the gene fal we lar of the na- 
tion was conethhed,”- Frbrh this form of go- 
vernment it is eaſy to ſuppoſe, that the different 
ogatives, Hot only bf tht ſeyeral kings, but 
x the individual members who compoſed the 
aſſembly, might often Claſh, and give eontinu- 
al occaſions for thoſe ſeüds and conteſts which 
are the principal records that Occur to us in the 
nts Of the 
is heptarch i is po: 9 a field wherein b 
Yah grain is to Be reaped, and where the ſmall 
uce- is mixed and chbaked with ſo many 
mnaftic tares and bratnbles, chat the account 
7 the monarche, Who {everally reig ned in the 
ſeyen kingdoms, ſeem rather © Nad. of an 
_ hiſtorical dictionary. than the bei ef a copti- 
nued narrative ; and may Perhaps tend rather 
i we: than gratify our Oy; 


| ons were as yet P but it is 
Yn did not put any Wale on the 4 
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dams who: were ſuhiect te them. an that ac- 
count» Whether the, Brizaps. mag any. attempts 
to conxort them. ig. very. uncertain, 3 but 4 
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1ity, had brought -over ſeveral *perſohs in the 
king's palace to the open profeſſion of Chriſtia- 
nity. One of the chief means of his ſucceſs, 
1s un thought to have been, the excellent 
of the queen} whoſe exempla- 
Ty” life, and 5 had made 
ſuch an impreſſion on the mind of the king, 
4 to give him a ſavourable idea of her religi- 
As ſhe was not ofily pidus, but zealous 
likewile It is ſuppoſed ſhe'had made ſome at- 
tempts towards pagating- her religious tenets 
over the whole ki gdm; and had ſent, more 
than once, to France, for perſons fit 1 ee 
_ ſo important a truſt, ©: wt 
gory the Great, who now filled "A papal | 
5 5 the general diſpoſition of the 
to receive” the Ebriſtian religion, ſent 
Auguſtine, with other monks, from Rome, to 
haften their converſion. © But Wen they had 
got to Provence, they were ſo much terrified. 
with-the difficulties 280 d er they were to 
encounter in this enterprize, that they ſent their 
ſuperior back, to get leave to relinquiſh their 
detign, and to return to Rome. Gregory was 
applied to in vain ; be perſiſted in his deſign, 
and ſent them orders to proceed on their miſ- 
ſion: and, in order to allay their apprehenſions, 
wrote to the three courts of France, to take 
them under their protection, and Furniſh them 
with all things that might promote the ſucceſs 


of their undertaking. * limo time he ſent 
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Tue Hiſtary of ENMOAND. 1097 
1 to ſeueral French prelates, and parti- 
cularly; to Brunehaute, queen of Auſtraſia and 
Bacgondy, Who intereſted herſelf ſo 1 
ahh on this occaſion, that Gregory ſays; 
. Next:to 'Gop, England was indebted td 
60. 3 for its converſion; She ſupplied Aus 
tine with ſeveral French clergy men, who / 
eak Engliſh, with hom he ſailed to 
the To of Ie and on landing, found 
himſelß at 5.4 head oF no _ than 2 
miſſioners. 199 
At his y coming to "ares he ſent one of 
his ihterpreters to Ethelbert, declaring he was 
come to make him the offers of eternal ſalva- 
tion, and to preach to him the knowledge of 
the trub Deity, to which the Saxons were at 
that time mere ſtrangers. After a few days 
the king came in perſon to the Iſſe of Tha- 
net, id anſwer to their meſſage, but choſe to 
krep in tlie open air, from a perſuaſion, that 
whils he kept himſelf without door, no“ 
ſpells chuld ba any effect upon him. When 
ſummoned to appear, they advanced with a 
{lbw! pace bearing a ſilver crucifix, having the 
painted image of our Saviour, and ſinging! their 
itanies:z, which is fn par to have confirmed» 
ere! * e 
WH 2 is enn $5433 © ST ITN . 


ADr. "Sinallet mein s St. am as as chuſing 
tv remain. in the open air for this reaſon: but Cartes 
Ilion,, &c. ſay, Mat Hebt did it from the ſaws; 
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Ethelbert in his opinion, that they dealt in 
enchantments. the. king. had; beard 
them preach, 8 himielf from pro- 
bimſelf a proſelyte. to their doctuine, 


till he had weighed us,proofs more m ä 
but for. the preſent ales chem to. —_— 


Dogs ſppplyiog: * — all 2 
aries, giving them the liberty of preac 
their doctrines, wherever they pleaſed, — 
aſſuring them, that they ſhould. enjoy the 
free exerciſe of their religion, without the 
leaſt moleſtation, -  * 
The church of St. Martin was the place 


they frequented in the daily exerciſe of their 


functions; and their conduct breath- 
ed ſo much innocence, piety and auſterity, 
that it co- with their doctrine in in- 
creaſing 
Was. — long before Ethelbert + himſelf, un- 
able to wi the double influence of their 
lives and arguments, declared himſelf their 
convert, and nden nation followed his 
example. 
Chriſt, Church in Canterbury, which bad 
been built by the Britons, was made a cathe- 


dral ; the churches, which, had fallen into 
dea were repaired ; the heathen temples 


were couſecrated, and ſet apart for divine wor- 


- ſhip, 
as; D. 597, & 1 0 1 le wee. 
in the A, D j 555 accordii 0 754 Tab, 


the number of their proſelytes. It 
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The king, who; had. been folly iuſtrusted. | 


now bigh time io wan his, atze gti wars 
the temporal conegrns. of his aeg * 
the advice; of, de wiſeſt men in his, amine, - 
ons, he ordered a body. of laws to. be dageſt- 


ed in their (be Bagh} languege, Sh. ng. | 
of... 


perſon -might, plead igoorance in; defenc 
his, tra Mon. g 2 > $1009 "BL: (2 
Aſten this tranſaction we haar nothing of this 


prince, excepꝭ ng his marrying another French 


ptinceſo, after the, death, of Benmha, who-was. 
in no reſpeR her equal. After reigniag ſeveral 
ears in peace, he. was, ſugcgeded by t Ead- 


ed morals, and relapſed into paganiſm. But 
being afterwards, reformed, by the; ad moni- 
tions of Laureutius, who ſucceeded I Auguſ- 
tine in the ſee of Canterbury, he: not onlx 
lived an exemplary life himſelf, but was in- 
{ramental to the converſian of Edwin, king 
of Northumberland, whom he married to his. 
own ſiſter, after having ſtipulated that the and 
all her retinue, ſhould have: free liberty of ex- 
erciſing : her religion. 1 Arab 
| At the ſame time Paulinus, a learned bi- 
ſhop, was by his interceſſion. prevailed on to 


t 
£ 


+ A, D. 1616, 1 A. P. 1639. 


den ee Kt e 1h: 
dip, andda ſewinagy for learning Was. peued. 


ald his fog ; Who was a, perſon. of abapdon- 
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d chis princeſs to the eburt of her hu 
band, who by his zeal and abilities in con- 

junction with the remonſtrances-of the N 
Piaf himſelf a convert to Chriſtianity. 

The method this prince purſued in order 
to convince himſelf of the truth of this holy 
religion, were ſuch as ſhew'at once his own 
candour, and the truth of the teligion he. 
embraced. He proceeded with 5 — 
with care, atid with deliberation.' Not con- 
tented with his own reflections, which were 

\ the reſult of privacy and retitement, nor with 
the reaſons which paſſed between him and 
his miniſters on this ſubject, he convened all 
his nobility,” cbunſellors and friends; to exa- 
mine the proofs of both religions, Where Pau- 
linus was” heard in defence of Chriſtianity, 

as the chief pontiff was in defence of pa- 

ganiſm ; the reſult of this conference turned 
out ſo much in favour of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, 
that an unanimous reſolution Was taken in its 
behalf, and the pontiff himſelf, was ſo well 

cbnvinced of the reaſonableneſs of its evi- 
dence; that he was more forward than any 
other in deſtrbying the altars and = of 
the idols he had worfhipped. 

_  Eadbald, notwithſtanding the pomp 'of bis: 
offerings,” muft be confefled to be weak, and 
by no means egual to his. father. His lifd 
hweber was irreproachable after his  conver- 
ſon, and bleſſed with an uninterrupted trag: 
Fe a IR © EN + D4J! * 
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quility for two and twenty years. Before his 
death; he ſettled the ſucceſſion of his throne; 
by the conſent of his ſubjects, on Ercombert, 
us youngeſt ſon, on condition that the heirs 
of Ermenford, his eldeſt 'brother, ſhould ſuc-" 
ceed him. Ercombert 'readily agreed to the 

conditions, but when ſettled in the throne, as 
readily forgot them Excepting this breach 
of bis contract, he might be 4 zealbus 
Chriſtian; the heathen temples were by hjs 
order demoliſhed, and the eee 

dem hewn' in pieces! He lived -only” four” 
yeats after his acceffibn to tlie throne, an at 
his death left two fons, named“ Egbert and 

Lotharius. v8. MOBI en 195 a0 N * 
Egbert, inſtead of actiüg as the guatdlan 
of his nephew, Ho: were the true heirs” of 


the throne, reſolved to eſtabliſſi himſelf in it 
at the” Expence of their lives 3 for this pur- 
poſe he employed one IThunner, who, though 
one of his nobles, was ſo” much his creature, ' 
a3 ta unde rtałe any wickediieſs'to engage his 
farour. This execrable wretch not only mur- 
dered the orphag innocents, but afterwards 
threw their bodies into a river, where they 
were found ſioating by the country people, and 
interred in the abbey of Ramſay. Egbert, 
alatmed at this diſcovery; affected the utmoſt 

alxiety and remorſe and dfeading the intereſt 
t pug tangy t6 n ST: ee Gp? 
tend Bal o ants 2 d Lane al 


(159 # A, D. 664, by ſome A, D. 663. 
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+ Dope ; theit iter, who, by their dene, 

ueceeded: to their. rights; prevailed: on her to 
e a her, claim, in conſideration, of ſome 

4 gavg bes za the iſle o Thavges, where 

a manadtry. 

"Aker is atopgment for his guilt; his ad- 

apa was mild. and pgac 12400 

ning years, at the-expiration of. w which bed 


e . 
un ke W eg che injaries he bad 


been guilty, of ta 
's children. For after, big death his 
Ny Lothari ** ſgizgd on the ſoxeteignty. 

The, yſurper, DAT | maintained. himlelf in 
the en ears without any moleſtation, 
ect that 2 beſt method of ſecuring the 


— * artget in che throne, Eric, his 


ing ay pretenſigns in a, manner 
| 2 ky ge from court, 
5 > b cl 
Aendern. = in or favgur. 
Wich thele ſugcours. Edric- matched into 
1 bauls . his, uncle, defeated him ; and 


ſome; dangerous 
woods ns = * aer 


recgurſ to 


two years, in the midſt of tumult and confu- 
Aon, occaſioned by the efforts of the laſt king's 


party 


g. his pofferity,. would be to ps 
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party, asd the diſputes that aroſe about the 
ſoccellign, * 

* Daring thite coll omm 12 ab, Ces walls, 
king of Wettex, 12245 ent, ny 
dered the country. ery Op e . 5 
Kentiſh men, 28 vok heir ſts, tod 
up arms, and defeat ee Ws, 
the brother of Ceadwalla, bein 
has for ſafety 1 into à houſe, 80 | 5 

2 defended bim elf for fone Fine 

E enemy with incredi le brav 
but the Kentiſh men, unable to diſlodge hitn 
5 fire to the building, and he, together with 

I ant Companions, perilhied i in the flames. 
His brother, Who loved him with more than A 
fraternal affection, was fo exaſperated at this 
cataſtrophe, that he entered Kent at the head 
of a powerful army, and, fired with reve 1 
waſted, deſtroyed, 1 burned every thing t 
fell into his hands. 

Theſe incurſions were encouraged by the 
inteſtine commotions of the kingdom; ws 

eb, who refuſed to acknowledge ithred, - 

e brother of Edric, fortified themſelves, and 
took up arms. Among theſe, one Swabett is 
ſuppoſed to have been the chief: As Withrad 
was a perſon of no ſmall ſagacity, he bought - 
off Swabert; by admitting him as a partner in 
ls ire. und by theſe means forced che * 


+ A.D. 678, 
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of, his enemies to acknowledge him as their 
; Theſe princes reigned together with great 
armony and tranquillity for four years, at 
the end of which” period 'Swabert died; 
and left.? Withred in the ſole poſſefnon of the 
throne. © The remainder of Withred's reign; 
which continued ſeveral years after the death 
of his colleague t, was paſſed with fo much juſ. 
tice, candour and humänity, that he gained 
the eſteem of all bis ſubje&s, and no ſmall 
reputation by his adminiſtration, * 
At his death he left three ſons, named 
Ethelbert, Edbert and Aldric. i; 
The two elder brothers, if we may credit 
the Saxon chronicle and other antient authors, 
reigned together for three and twenty years, 
in great harmony and tranquility, States in 
their flouriſhing condition create enmities and 
jealouſies, in their decline they may encourage 
revenge ; but when they are reduced to ſuch 2 
condition as not to benefit a conqueror, they are 
looked on as inſignificant and unworthy no- 
tice : ſuch was the condition of the kingdom 
of Kent at this time, and its tranquility aroſe 
; EI Rakes from 


pe | * A. D. 691. | 
- + Malmeſbury fays he reigned but thirty-three years 
in all 3 but as his death is generally fixed A, D. 72 5, he 
muſt have reigned no leſs than forty years, 
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from no other cauſe but that no one ene it 
worth his while to diſturb it. 
Edbert * dying, his brother Ethelbert reign- . 
ed alone for ſome years, and, by treading in 
the ſteps of his brother, "endeared himſelf to 
his ſubjects. He admitted his ſon. ** Ardulph 
to a ſhgte of the government, but ſurviving 
him, left his kingdom, * at wo death, to * 
brother Aldric. | | 
This prince was frequently CERT by * 
neighbours, amongſt whom, . Offa, king of 
Mercia, was the moſt formidable, the moſt, 
powerful, and the moſt implacable. He me- 
ed ditated nothing leſs than uniting the kingdom 
of Kent to that of Mercia, and the preſent 
li ſtate of Kent flattered his hopes, and increaſed 
rs, his ambition, Aldric, however, aſſembled his 
rs, ſorces, and made the beſt ſtand. he could; but 
in his ſtruggle was faint, he ſuffered a defeat, and 
nd had not Offa been diverted from proſecuting , 
ge is victory by a diverſion. made by the Welch, 
12 and by che jealouſy of the neighbouring kings, 
re it is probable that Kent muſt have loſt its in- 
10- dependency. 
Aldric's ſon, Acmund, dying before his fa- 
ther, in whom the race of Hengiſt was ex- 
tin, ao ſucceſſion was pred by thoſe 9: 
| 415614 Wop ; ha 


74. D. 748. ** A. D. 7 
In his reign, according to 4 Lv; 3 
* 755 . 
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had engrofled the greateſt ſhare of wealth and 
power, At laſt it was conferied on Faber, 
ſurnamed Pren or N; Mm unable to 
refit the forces of Cenuſph, . ins Bf Mercia, 
Was, after a ſhort" reigtt priſdper by 
that monarch, wke ac him into Mercia, 
and * there ordered bim to de depnyed's f bis 
eyeſight. © 


The vacant throne was, by Cenulph, fille 


with a tributary prince, named Cudred, who 
abfolutely depended on his will, and; having 
reigned eight years, died. 
the permiſſion of Cenulph, Buldria, his 
ſon, was alloweded to facceed him; but be 
. being defeated by Egbert , fled to the other 
| fide of the Thames, and lived in obſcurity. 
His dominions now Weg an at the merey of the 
conqueror, were unite thoſe of th: 
Weft Saxons, after diving 2 4 di- 
tinct and ſeparate kingdom three W and 


ſeventy- 9 e 


The Kingdom of SUSSEX, or the 
SOUTH SAXONT 


THE kingdom "of beter us os of the 
leaft conſiderable in the whole heptarchy. I: 


contained — the two provinces of _ 
au 


A. D. 80g. 172 A. D. 794. 
„ This tranſaQtion is generally placed in A. D. Roc, 
but by lord Cork in | his * is placed in A. D. 823. 
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nd Surry, the grenteſt part of which was o- 
tered with a vaſt foreſt, called by che Saxens | 
Andreds-wald, from its antient name, Ande- | 
ria. It was bounded on the North by the 
nver Thames, on the South by the Fea, on 
the Zaſt by Kent, and on the Weſt by Wel- 
{ex, ſo that the utmoſt extent of this bag 
kingdom was only fifty miles in length. 
about forty in breadth, The capital 
Chicheſter, built by Cifla, 
king, Ella, whom we: have mention | 
— ges of this history. It muſt be 
cunfeiſe the * alluſtrious founder of {his 
monarchy was a perſon of military me · 
sit, as he was chofen, by the Saxons 0 ſue- 
ceed Hengilt in the command of their armies, 
and tho" t always ſuocoſsſful againſt Arthar, 
was fo formidable an enemy, he mam- 
| Wh tained his ground againſt him, and founded 
1 lis kingdom in the province where he hit 


He died, after a reign: of three and twenty = 
years, and left-his kingdom in peace to his on- 
iy ſurviving ſon, Cifia, who was remarkable 

s bor nothing but the length of his reign , and 
Eu building of SEEN: re 
2 4 +4 | 11050 


A. D. 406. inn e 8 

T To this Rapin adds the length of his life, for ſup- 
J> (ing him to have been one year old when his father 
8 brought him over, he muſt have been 115 or 116 years 


, 


d when ke died. 
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of ſupporting his father's glory, according te 
the expectations raiſed by him in his youth, 
he was contented to pay a yearly proportion of 
modey and troops to Cerdic, king of Wel- 
ſex; who had raiſed himſelf to the chief com- 
mand of the Saxons,” As he 7 died without 
flue, «his kingdom was invaded, and his 
crown uſurped, by Ceaulin, king of Weſlex, 
and monatch of the Anglo-Saxons. This 
: ufurpation' was, the cauſe of à league 
formed againſt: him, in which he was . van- 
- quilted and diſpoſſeſſed by his nephew, Ceolric, 
RO retained Sufſex;//as a part of his con- 
queſti. The South Saxons indeed made ſeve- 
ral attempts to recover their independence; 
they revolted againſt Ceolwulph, king of 
Weſſex, who reduced- them bg obedibnce : 
their next effort was crown'd with better ſuc- 
ess; for during the exile of Cenewalch, king 
of Weſſex; now under the dominion of Pen- 
da, king of Mercia, they took the apporty- 
er placing Adelwach on the throne. 

J Adelwalch kept poſſeſſion of the crown 
abies the reſtoration of Penda, who was too 
weak to attempt dethroning him. Yet Adel- 

walch did not enjoy his ' tranquility long, for 
Wolfur, king of Mercia, having deteated 
Cenewalch ſeveral Ob" 3 Wat, penetrat- 
| oh into Suſſex, took Adelwalch priſoner in an 


| on Engage: 
A. p. s ᷑ꝶc $ 4, 9,643 
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nt, and made himſelf maſter of the 
ile of Wight. Adelwach, embracing Chriſ- 
tianity'in his captivity, was ſet at liberty. by 
Wolfur, who gave him back the iſle of Wight, 
with Hampſhire, and his own domi- 
ut nions. After Wolfur's death, he reſumed the 
s; throne, and reigned peaceably tillCeadwal 
Ny prince of the Weſt Saxons,” invaded ks do- 
18 minions, defeated, and flew. him inthe? field 
ue of battle. | F 
* Authun and Berthun, two of: Adelwalch's 
% generals, returning at this time from an expe- 
Aion into Kent, oppoſed his aim fo: vigorouſ- 
* ly, that he could not eſtabliſh himſelf on the 
©; WH throne ; and the king of Weſſex dying at this 
of Bl janQure, he returned to that kingdom, where 
6 he affumed the crown: in the mean time 
ad Authun and Berthun were crowned joint 
ing monarchs of Suſſex ;. yet their reign was but 
en ſhort, for Ceadwalla was no ſooner eſtabliſhed 
in Weſſex, than he proclaimed war againſt 
them, and gained a battle, in F which Ber- 
n thun loft his life. Authun was allowed to keep 
[00 me throne, in dependance on the conqueror, 
who, when that prince died, would not per- 


for Wi wit any one to ſucceed in his place. This 
5 ſubjection proving very diſagrecable to the 


South Saxons, they once more took up arms 


# A, D, 686, 8 A. D. 722. 
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to recover their cy, but their means 
were ſo ill concerted, that they only riveted the 
chain the ſtronger, being totally reduced by Ina, 
king of Weſſex. 3 — 
they took the field onee more, ſeizing the op- 
ty of ſome troubles in Weſſex, to ſet one 
Albert on the throne: but their ſtruggles 1 
Hberty were ineffectual; Albert was 
ed and ſlain by Ina, under whom the two ki 
doms were united f. Not to be diana 
by diſappointments, or intimidated b 
they revolted for the laſt time, whi 
filled the throne of Weſſex, and —— 
their king; but were probably ſubdued by Ce- 
nulph, the ſucceſſor of Sigebert, and their 
country, from that time, was looked on as an 


ws! 4 wr eines; ere Weſſex. 
| The Kingdom of WE Ss s E x 


I'N the beptarchy were | three kingdoms 


more «eminent for their power and grandeur 
than the reſt. Two of theſe were ſabjeQt wo 
the An8les, and the third to the Saxons. The 
two kingdoms of the Angles were Northum - 
berland and Mercia; the kingdom of tbe Sax- 
ons was Weſſex. This great kingdom was inha- 
bited by the Saxons and che Jutes: it was ſitu- 
ated to the South of the Thames, and was ex- 
tended in breadth, ſtom that river to the 1 
p | Nt! 


* A. D.“ 725. | + A. D . 780. 
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rel, about ſeventy Miles; its length, from the 
| border of Suſſex to:the\river Thames, which 


civides Cornwall from Wales, was one hundred 

2nd fifty. The principal cities of this monar- 

| chy were Wincheſter, the capital, Southamp- 

| ton, Portſmouth, Saliſbury, Dorcheſter, Sher- 

5 born, and Exeter ; in which a great number af 

Beitons had mixed with the Saxons. The iſle 

of Wight has already been mentioned as origi- - 

1 rally an appendage to this kingdom. The name 

cf Weſſex was given to this country on account 

t of its tuation, which was Weſt with reſpeRt to 

e Saxons fected in Sate, Kat and 

* AK. N * * * F | 

. be ſituation of this cauntty did not contri- 

R byte a little to render it formidable. It had the 
command of ſeveral very good barbours, was 
bcnded on the North by the river Thames, 
en the South by the ſea, on the Eaſt by the 
lücle kingdom of Suſſex, and on the Weſt b 
the Britons of Cornwall. who were ſeparated ſa 
com their countrymen the Welch, that it was 
zapoſſible they ſhould aſſiſt each other. 

Having already given a circumſtantial ac- | 
count of Cerdic *, the founder of this mo- 
varchy ; of che pacific reign of Kenric 4, his 
tan; of the incidents Which occurred in the 

_ 1eign of his ſucceſſot Ceaulin ** ; of Ceolric 12 


SOS ©. +. *0-b- LE IS 


„A. D. 519. + A. D. 534 
* A. D. 550. *, A. D. 391. By ſome in 
592. e . . | 
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his nephew, and of Ceolwulf », or Ceobulf, 
the ſon, of Catha ; it remains that we now car- 
ry the pedigree lower, and ſpeak of Kynegils **, 
or Cinigiſel, who aſſociated his brother Quic- 
helm in the goyernment, a year after his coro- 
nation. The united government of theſe two 
kings, was ſignalized by a remarkable victory 

| over the Britons at Beandune, ſuppoſed by Cam- 
den to have been Bindon in Dorſetſhire, where- 
in the enemy loſt no lefs than two thouſand 
men in the field. 2 * 


mn = 5 


After this, the two princes were involved in 
a war with Penda, King of Mercia, in which 
a battle was, fought near Cirenceſter *,. The 
two parties engaged with ſuch obſtinacy, that 
they continued the engagement till the night 
came on and obliged them to part, yet with 
teſolutions to renew it the next morning: but 
the day-light preſented ſuch a ſcene of flangh- 
ter, that they were mutually affected with the 
loſs they had ſuſtained, ' and apprehending no- 
thing but the deſtruction of both armies in ano- 
ther battle, they agreed to a conference, and 
immediately concluded a peace. . 
Jo paſs by the other actions of theſe princes, 
which will be mentioned in another part of 
this hiſtory ; we cannot help taking notice, that 
Kynegils was converted to Chriſtianity by an J- 
kalian Monk named Berinus. His brother Qui- 
chelm 


reren 


* A. D. 597. By others, A. D. 598. 
** A. D. 611. * A. D. 114. 
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chelm or Cuichelm, did not immediately: follow 
his example, but ſome time after, being ſeized 
with a dangerous diſeaſe, embraced the | 
faith, and died immediately after his baptiſm 
Kynegils did not long ſurvive him; but dag. 
ed his glorious courſe about ſeven, years after *, 

He was ſucceeded by Kenovaloch, his own 
fon, a weak prince, who inherited nothing of the 
father but his crown. He married a filter of 
Penda, whom he ſoon afterwards divorced, 
any reaſon 3 and, then re- 


tt 


— 26. op religion. \Penda, incen- 3 0 


ſed at this outrage offered his fiſter, invaded his 
r for. 4 de- 
ſever, bliged him. to fy for refuge e Ans 
vas, Ring of the Eaſt Angles and kept pofleſ- 
Kon. of Weſſex, during the three years of his 
exile. ,, In this interval, Bas refrmed by 


kingdom. Scarce was he ſettled e 
when a civil war broke out, which was deter- 
mined by a battle at Bradenford 5, ſuppgſed 
by Camden £. to be now Bradford in Wiles. 

_ The Britons likewiſe, encouraged bv theſe 

commotions, "and the damage he had 
1 ſuffered 
1 A. D. 635. 2 A. D. 643. 

K. D. (43. 4 A. D. 652. 
- 5 almſbury calls it Witzcorneſburg, 

6 Dr. Smollet places it at Bradford near wg river & 
von in — . 


% 
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and invaded his'dominions, 
Kenwdl took the field *, and, as he was ad- 
a ee, ens attacked ſo ſuri 
Gully, at a hill named Pine, . 
that the Saxons were obli ground: 


to give 
bat afterwards, recollecting their (courage, they 
| 2 and obtained 


| -—1x 5:1-tors alter 


It was not the fortutie of Kenwel to enjoy 
rtanquiliey : 6 
eomimotions of the than He was attack- 
a  Wolfir, King of the Mejcians. A but 
fought between thoſe pritices, but what 
e I 
n feen 60 Have ciirged dut in Wulfur's favour, 
as he ravaged Kenwal's country afterwards, a 
fir as Alb Sik re 


a Com- 


thred, bh Sade dh g Ah gde 
under — und that He might have u fee if 


the dominions in his on immediate ſubjection, 
he ſounded Rt. Peter's church at Wincheiter, 
which became {66n after, che ſeat of the Welt- 


Saxon biſhoprick. +4 


* Cat Hl Ken, * A. D. 638. 
„% NM that he deprited Wu 
Freat fart 4 nn but a, 
that Kenwal was 2 - 


3 1 
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The 8 permit ted him ta en- 

joy ſome reſpite from. the fatigues and difordery 
of war; and when he was obliged, to pay the 
debt of _ he left his crown. to his wife 


| This iy eye 5 Lr 
underſtanding, ory princely. qua- 
likeation; ang formed, ey by þ- 1.54.45 and 
ipfiruQion,. for the art of government, She 
exerciſed the. regal power in a manner ſuitable 
w her capacity ; and, after having reigned. one 
year, died . About two years after her death, 
Elſewin, ſon of Kenſus, and great grand- ſon 
to Kuthgils, and uncle to Kenwalch, aſſumed 
the crown, or rather ſhared the. government 
with Kentwin, who was brother to t e late king 
Kenywal, They had not fat long together in 
the throne, WER 7 were engaged i ba a war 
with Wulſur, K Mercia. AY had the 


5 of te e amy, and e the enem 
«ys N battle was 
jab. in n the M Mercians had the advan- 


tage ; two years after which, Elfewin died *,, 

leaving Kentwin in ſole poſſeſſion of the throne, 
Kentwin purſued his brother's meaſures for | 
reducing the Britons, drove them to the Welt- 
ern ſhore, 2 obliged Cadwallader their king, 
to go in perſon to Armorica to demand ſuccours. 
Ceadwalla 


A. D. 672. M. Weſtminſter ſays, ſhe 
was expelled the kingdom by the W deſpiſed 
ſemale government, A. D. 674. ” A. P. 676. 
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OCeadwalla, his kinſman and ſucceſſor, was 
forced to quit his kingdom at the latter end 
of Kentwin's reign; the cauſe of which is 
varioufly related: ſome ſay that he was left 
the crown by Kentwin, but oppoſed by a 
faction, which compelled him to take refuge 
in the foreſt of Andredſwald in Suſſex; other: 
aſſert that he was obliged to quit the king- 
dom, and retired to the ſame place, from a 
fuſpicion that Kentwin had entertained on ac- 
count of his great popularity. However, it 
is generally allowed that he was joined in his 
retirement with ſuch numbers of the military 
part of the nation, that he was in a condi- 
tion either to recover his kingdom, or to 
make conqueſts in other parts; ' The forces 
he had with him giving Adelwalch a ſuſpi- 
cion, that he deſigned nothing leſs than the 
recovery of ſome territories, Which had been 
conquered from him by Wulfur, but were 
now in his poſſeſſion, aſſembled a body of 
troops to expel him from his territories ; bur, 
as we have already obſerved, loft his own like 
in the attempt. Two of Adelwalch's chil- 
dren falling into the hands of the conqueror, 
he u, them to be put to death, in order 


to extinguiſh the roy al family of che South. 
Saxons. Ceadwalla lay dangeroufly ill of 
the wounds he had received in the late battle, 
at the very time that he gave theſe cruel 
orders: Retford the. abbot, who op 
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him, preſſed him to revoke his ſentence, but 
neither his perſuaſions, nor the. deplorable 
conditions of diſtreſſed infancy could make 
any impreſſion on his heart; he would grant 
only a ſhort reſpite, nor would he delay their 
execution any longer than was neceſſary to 
baptize them. After this action, the country 
of the Saxons was terribly ravaged; fluſhed 
with victory, he attempted to make himſelf 
maſter of Suſſex, but was prevented by Ber- 
thun and Authun, who forced him to retire 
out of their territories. Kentwin dying in 
the interim, he was elected king without op- 
poſition, and returned to Suſſex with greater 
force, with which he defeated Berthun, as 
we have before deſcribed, and afterwards - 
over-run the whole country in a more horri- 
ble manner. * 
He next invaded Kent, and laid it waſte 
in the ſame manner as he had done Suſſex, 
and then attacked the Iſle of Wight. This 
place was commanded by Arwalt, the brother 
of Authun, who finding it impoſſible to keep 
the place againſt ſuch numbers, was forced to 
retire, and leave the inhabitants to the diſ- 
eretion of a conqueror, who knew not how 
to ſhew mercy. Being appreherfive that th 
people of this place would take the firſt op- 
portunity to free themſelves from his yoke, 
heentered into the moſt execrable ſcheme that 
ever was invented, to extirpate them. He 
| chaked 
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cloaked his barbarity under the pretext of 
zeal, and pretended that he put them to 
death becauſe they were idolators ; he would 
have executed all the inhabitants in this cruel 
maſſacre, had not Wilfred, biſhop of Selſey, 
begged him to ſpare them, that he might 
convert them : this interpoſition of the biſhop 
Ropped his hand, but not before he had lain 
all the inhabitants, excepting two hundred 
families. This wretch, who affected ſo 
much zeal for Chriſtianity, was not yet bap- 
tized ; it was much for the honour of our 
holy religion he was not. Yet as he had 
been ſo munificent to the church as to give 
it the tenth of all his ſpoils, it is no wonder 
that the clergy of thoſe days thought this 
ſacrifice a ſufficient atonement, and chuſed 
to receive him for a convert, whom they had 
already found ſo liberal a benefactor. He 
ſet out for Rome, reſolved to be bapti- 
zed by the pope himſelf; and on his arrival, 
was chriſtened by Sergius II. who gave him 
the name of Peter. He * died not many 
weeks after his baptiſm, according to a wiſh 
he had frequently expreſſed, and was buried 
in St. Peter's church, where his tomb is fill 

to be ſeen. | 
At his departure from England, he reſign- 
ed his crown to his couſin Ina, though he had 
| twWO 
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two ſons by his wife, Cenditha : as they were 
in their minority, he knew too well from for- 
mer reigns, that they were liable to fall 
prey to the luſts of ambition, and couch 
they might have the good luck to eſcape with 
life, yet it was ancertain whether a regent 
might not rob them of their kingdoms, or 
make their infancy a pretext for carry ing on 
ſuch meaſures as might be pernicious to the 
ſtate, and contagious to their morals, | 
Ina was one of the moſt illuſtrious kings 
mentioned in the Saxon heptarchy ; formed 
both for the field' and the council, he was as 
great a general as a ſcholar; and if his ſuc- 
ceſſes in war be deemed a proof of the one, 
his adminiſtration in peace is no eſs a teſti- 
mony of the other. His moderation, pru- 
dence, and religion, were not leſs conſpicu- 
ous than his courage, and had not his devo- 
tion been inflamed too high by monkiſh 
counſellors, and an enthuſiaſtic wife, it may 
be queſtioned if he had any faults. | 
In leſs than a year after he mounted the 
throne, he was declared monarch of the 
Anglo-Saxons : a plain indication that his 
abilities were conſpicuous, and his character 
well eftabliſhed. The firſt act of royal au- 
thority he exerted after his elevation, was to 
compoſe a body of laws, called V Saxon 
Leaga, or Weſt Saxon laws, which ſeryed for 
the foundation of thoſe enacted in the next 
| IR: cen- 
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century by Alfred the Great his ſucceſſor, 
He convoked a general afſembly of the cler. 
gy, in which ſeveral things were determined 
relative to the church, of which we may 
Apeak more largely in another place. If his 
piety was remarkable; his friendſhip was not 

{s conſpicuous ; he never could forgive an 
injury done either to a friend, a relation, or 
a benefaCtor ; * it was owing to this that he 
marched into Kent, as ſoon as he ſettled the 
affairs of his kingdom, in order to take more 
ample revenge for the death of Mollo; 
Witbred, who was then the reigning monarch, 
and, fond of the ſweets of peace, bought off 
his reſentment, by making him a preſent 
of a ** large ſum of money as a fine for the 
death of his couſin. | io 
- - His next expedition was againſt Cornwall, 
part of which he reduced; his quarrel with 
Ceolred king -of Mercia, was determined by 
a ſingle battle, which was fought with great 
obſtinacy at Woodenberg in Wilts, with 22 

ö p ofs 
A. D. 694. 8 

** The Saxon chronicle computes it at thirty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, but Florence only at three thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fifty, A ſum too great for the 
kingdom of Kent in thoſe days to have diſcharged. From 
the laws of Athelſtan it appears, that the fine uſu- 
ally paid for killing a king was thirty thouſand hum. 
which, at three ſhillings each, amount to four thouſand 
five hundred pounds ſterling ; and is a confirmation chat 
Florence's computation is neareſt to the truth. 
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loſs of men on both ſides, but turned out to 
the advantage of Ina. | | 

It was a cuſtom among the Weſt-Saxons, to 
grant large territories by way of appanage to 
the younger branches of the royal family. Whe- 
ther Ina having no ſons of his own, ſhewed tos 
great a regard to Ethelred, the brother of his 
royal conſort, who, though of Cerdic's line, ſeems 
to have been a remoter prince of the blood 
than others ; or had, in compliance with the 
cuſtoms juſt hinted, made any declaration in 
his favour, the princes, who were under appre- 
henſions of being by theſe means defeated of 
their rights, broke out into infurrections. 
The ſons of the reigning kings, and pre- 
ſumptive heirs of the crown, were uſually 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of Clito, or Æthe- 
ling; and in one of theſe inſurrections, which 
happened three years after Ingild's death, 
we find Kineulf Clito lain by Ina, to whom 
he was perhaps a nephew by ſome other brg- 
ther, The death of this prince was far from 
putting an end to theſe commotions, for the 
very 'next year another was raiſed by Eald- 
bright *, who began his inſurrection in So- 
merſetſhire ; but being routed near Taunton, 
filed to Suſſex, The South-Saxons tock up 
arms in his favour, and Ina purſuing him 
thither, ſeveral battles enſued, in one of which 
Faldbright was flain in the field,  _. 

; | n Thbeſe 
A. D. 722, & 725. 
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century by Alfred the Great his ſucceſſor. 
| He convoked a general aſſembly of the cler. 
gy, in which ſeveral things were determined 
relative to the church, of which we may 
ſpeak more largely in another place. If his 
piety was remarkable; his friendſhip was not 
{s conſpicuous ; he never could forgive an 
injury done either to a friend, a relation, or 
a benefaCtor ; * it was owing to this that he 
marched into Kent, as ſoon as he ſettled the 
affairs of his kingdom, in order to take more 
ample revenge for the death of Mollo; 
Withred, who was then the reigning monarch, 
and, fond of the ſweets of peace, bought of 
this reſentment, by making him a' preſent 
of a“ large ſum of money as a fine for the 

death of his coufin. - - - 7 
His next expedition was againſt Cornwall, 
part of which he reduced; his quarrel with 
Ceolred king of Mercia, was determined by 
a fiogle. batde, which was fought with great 
obſtinacy at Woodenberg in. Wilts, with __ 
| | 22 Jos 

* A.D. 694. POET OW! 
The Saxon chronicle computes it at thirty thou- 
ſand pounds fterling, but Florence only at three thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fifty, A ſum too great for the 
kingdom of Kent in thoſe days to have diſcharged. From 
the laws'of Athelſtan it appears, that the fine uſu- 
ally paid for killing a king was thirty thouſand :bryn/s 
which, at three ſhillings each, amount to four thouſan: 
five hundted pounds fterling ; and is a confirmation that 
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loſs of men on both ſides, but turned out to 
the advantage of Ina. ie 2 
It was a cuſtom among the Weſt-Saxons, to 
grant large territories by way of appanage to 
the younger branches of the royal family. Whe- 
ther Ina having no ſoas of his own, ſhewed tos 
great a regard to Ethelred, the brother of his 
royal conſort, who, though of Cerdic's line,ſeems 
to have been a remoter prince of the blood 
than others; or had, in compliance with the 
cuſtoms juſt hinted, made any declaration in 
his favour, the princes, who were ander appre- 
henſions of being by theſe means defeated of 
their rights, broke out into infurrections. 
The ſons of the reigning kings, and pre- 
ſumptive heirs of the crown, were uſually 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of Clito, or Ætbe- 
ling; and in one of theſe inſurrections, which 
happened three years after Ingild's death, 
we find Kineulf Clito ſlain by Ina, to whom 
he was perhaps a nephew by ſome other brg- 
ther, The death of this prince was far from 
putting an end to theſe commotions, for the 
very next year another was raiſed by Fald- 
bright *, who began his inſurrection in So- 
merſetſnire; but being routed near Taunton, 
fed to Suſſex, The South-Saxons tock up 
arms in his favour, and Ina purſuing him 
thither, ſeveral battles enſued, in one of which 
Ealdbright was flain in the field, ©. 
5:2, 802g * 4 2241, Rp 
A. D. 722, & 725. | | | 
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| Theſe ſucceſſes muſt certainly have mag- 
nified him in the eyes of the people, but that 
which dignified his character in the eyes of 
the clergy, was his munißcenee to the church, 
and the ſacrifice he made of his regal ſtate, 
in order to dedicate himſelf entirely to the 
exerciſes of devotion. Before he put this en- 
- thuliaſtic project into executien, he made a 
journey to Rome, in order to conſer with 
Pope Gregory II. and during his refidence in 
chat city, ereded the Engliſh college for the 
reception of eccleſiaſtics, and the entertain - 
ment of {ach kings as might be poſſeſſed with 


an ardent deſire of viſiting the tombs of the 


apoſtles. For / the ſupport of this ſeminary 
and the church adjacent he aſſigned a fund. 
Salled afterwards Peter's. pence; which though 
t firſt accepted as a gift, was afterwards 

claimed by the popes as a debt, and a legal 
rt of cheir revenues. In order to eftabliſk 
this fund, he returned once more to his na- 
ap country, refigned his government into the 
hands of Ethelbald, and with bis queen re- 
tired to Rome, where he aſſumed the habit 
_ of a monk, as ſhe did likewiſe of a nun. 
_  Ethelbald on his mounting the throne 
Wund hinaſelf not without a competitor, who 
Was ſecond conſin to the late kings, Cedda, 


_ Ceqwald,..Cynebald, the younger brothers of 
Cynegils. This prince's name was Oſwald, 


Shough joined by a great part of the king- 
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dom, but was, - notwithſtanding, defeated in 
itched battle, and dying not long after, 
Ethelbald without 4 _—_ till the time 
of his “ death. | 
Cuthred, wo OP OTF EAR on the ds 
ſeems to have ſucceeded bim in his troables 
likewiſe. His whole reign was nothing but a 
ſcene of warfare 2 ſhed. The firſt 
action which diſtinguiſhes his reign was the 
death of his ſon; Who was flain in a mutiny. 
This misfortune was ſoon followed by an In- 
vaſion of the Weſt. Saxons, headed by Adel- 
hun, one of their chief nobility, Who was 
celebrated for his military ſkill, his high ſpirit 
and intrepid courage. This brave and expe - 
rienced commander met Cuthred in the field 
with a body of forces, far unequal to theſe of 
Cuthred in number, but animated fo much by 
the bravery and conduct of their commander, | 
that the fortune of the day, which had remain- 
ed long doubtful, was going to declare in his 
favour, when JEdelhun was unluckily run 
thro*-the - body, and his men ſo difpirited, 
on account of the accident, that they left the 
feld to Cuthred. +' But the manner in which 
he had ſuſtained himſelf with a handful of men 
againſt ſuch numbers, operated ſ, ſtrongly on 
the affections of Cuthred, that he not only 
pardoned Ædelhun, but likewiſe made him 
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general of his army. This act of generoſity 
proved no leſs a ſign of Cuthred's clemency, 
than his judgment; eſpecially as it united to 
his intereſts a man, who was a formidable 
enemy on account of his favour, and a valua- 
ble friend on account of his integrity and gra- 
titude. Ethelbald, king of Mercia, lighted 
the coals of diſcord once more by harraſſing 
the territories of the Weſt Saxons, and depo- 
pulating the tributary of kingdoms of Kent, 

flex and the Eaſt Angles, as far as Burford. 


I be army of Cuthred was then commanded by 


AEdelhun, and, though inferior in number to 


* Cuthred's, was a match for any enemy under 


ſuch a general. Adelhun begun the engage- 
ment with ſuch an act of intrepidity, as was 
proper to inſpire the men with courage, and 
the enemy with confuſion. For advancing 
before the ranks, with the ſtandard in his 
hand, he challenged the ſtandard-bearer of 
the Mercians, who, it ſeems, declined the 
combat. A bloody battle then enſued, with 
prodigious ſlaughter on both ſides, yet neither 
thought of retiring, both parties ſeeming to 
have determined either to conquer or die. 
After the victory had remained for ſome time 
in ſuſpenſe, it was aſcertained by ÆEdelhun, 
who charged the enemy with his battle-axe in 
ſuch a manner, as to mark his way with dead 
bodies. Ethelbald had, during the engage- 
ment, performed the duty of abrave man and 
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a {kilful commander, but, being met by Ædel- 
hun, in the heat of the action, he was attack - 
ed with ſuch fury, that he was not able to ſuſ- 
tain the ſhock, and was the firſt man of his 
army that fled. His troops, who had, till 
now, ſtood their ground with great reſolution, 
were ſo intimidated by the flight of their 
maſter, that they ſoon followed his example. 
As this victory was entirely owing to the cou- 
rage of Adelhun, it gained him an immortal 
honour, the ſame time as it involved Zthel- 
bald with ſo deep a diſgrace, that he raſhly 
flung away his life, in a battle at“ Spoggl- - 
wold, attempting in vain to retrieve his repu- 
tation, - 8 | 
Aſter this he led his victorious army againſt 

Cornwall, part of which he united to his own 
kingdom, and, dying at Benford, left his 
crown to Sigebert, his couſin, | 


— Sigebert was young, r violent, 
ith incapable of receiving advice, or being cor- 
* rected by experience: proud of the merit of 


his anceſtors, but without poſſeſſing any of his 
own; haughty without dignity ; oppreſſive 
without moderation, and cruel without provo- 
cation: he had, out of mere wantonneſs, 
murdered one of his own counts, and treatin 


* the people daily with inhumanity, and the no- 
ge- bles with inſolence, in a manner, obliged 
and ow them | 


* A. D. 755 8 A. D. 754. 755» | 
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„ them to drive him from the throne, and ſub- 
ſtitute Keneulf, a prince of the ſame family, 
in his. place. The new monarch diſpaſleſing 
him of all his dominions, excepting Hamp- 
Mire, at that time governed by duke Cum- 
bran; Sigebert found a fafe retreat in his do- 
Minions, and, what was ſtill more for his true 
intereſt, a perſon in the duke himſelf, who 
was faichful.to him in his migsfortungs, and ſo 
much his friend as to endeavour to reclaim 
m from thoſe vices, which had been the 
33 of his ruin. This noble proof of 
friendſhip, inſtead of exciting the gratitude of 
Sigebert, provoked his anger, and was by 
bim eſteemed ſuch a flagrant act of diſreſpect, 
that he ordered him to be put to death. The 
Hate of a perſon, who ſuffered only on account 
of his loyalty, had ſuch an effect on thoſe, 
who yet eee his fartunes,. that they 
unanimouſly deſerted him, and ſuffered him 
to be driven out of Hampſbire, after which 
- the fied for ſhelter into the wilds of Andredſ- 
wald, and was there killed by a Swineherd, 
who belonged to Cumbran, in range for his 
maſtet's murder. 
Keneulf, raiſed to the throne 3 manner 
deſcribed, employed his arms againſt the 
orniſh Britons, whom he defeated in ſeveral 
engagements. Ile had a genius , naturally 
turned to war, and in the firſt part of bis 
— was * ſucceſsful, In the _ part 
ortune 
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* Fortune turned againſt him, and he loſt all his 


y, WH dominions north” of the Thames by the vic- 


ng Wl torioas'arms of Offa. Kynehard, the brother 
p- of Sigebert, endeavouring to diſpoſſeſs him 
m- of the reſt of his dominions, was forced to 
lo- dy into exile : but kept hovering on the bor- 
rue ders of the kingdom with a few adherents, in 
ho Wl order to take the firſt opportunity of reveng- 
fo Wl ing himſelf on Keneulf. Being informed, 
| that the prince often viſited a lady at Morto 

in Surry, Kynehard ſurprized him there, and 


to the apartment where the king was, before his 
attendants could receive the due | 

running haſtily to his arms, defended” the door 
with the greateſt bravery ; but perceiving Kyne- 
bard among the aſſaſſins, and no longer con- 


nge amid{t his enemies, attacked and wounded, 
Kynchard ; but at laſt fell overpowered by. 
numbers. The king's attendants, alarmed with 
the noiſe, ran to the place where their royal maſ- 
ter lay dead, fell upon Kynehard, who endea- 
woured by promiſes to. bring them aver to his 
party, but, perſiſting in their loyalty, were all 
ſlain by the conſpirators. The nobility at King- 
don, hearing of the king's fate, the next morn- 
veral ing mounted on horſeback with their attendants, 
rally d coming to Morton, found that the regicides 
F his ld barricadoed and garrifoned the houſe, with 
part I n iotention to defend themſelyes. Kynebard 

endeavoured 


haring inveſted the houſe, with his men, got 


lalting his own ſafety, he ſallied out in a great 


M to divert them from their deſign 
* 
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fair promiſes and conſiderable offers, giving 


r them to underſtand at the ſame time, that there 


were ſeveral of their neareſt relations within, 
who. were reſolved to ſacrifice their lives in his 


defence. Duke Ofric, who had probably the 


a e of that country, and the thanes 


at were with him, replied, that they had no 
relation ſo dear to them as their lord, that they 


would never his murderers ; and that ſuch 


of them as would deſert Kynehard, were at li- 
berty to depart in fafety. This detlaration hay- 
ing no effect, Kynehard and his adherents were, 
after an obſtinate engagement, cut to pieces. 
_ Having thus revenged the murder of their 
maſter, and performed his funeral obſequies at 
Wincheſter, they crowned Brightric, a de- 
ſcendant of Cerdic, though not by the eldeſt 
line. This prince, though of a meek and pa- 
cific diſpoſition, could not help entertaining ſuſ- 
picions of“ Egbert, a prince of the blood, 
who” had been educated by the nobility, and 


Was at that time remarkably popular. 


- * Ingild, brother of Keneulf, dying before him, hae 


left a ſon, named Eopa; who was probably a minor, 


when Ina took the reſelution of reſigning his crown to 
Ethelbald, and had iſſue Eata, father to king Alch- 
mond. This prince ruled over a territory in the caſtern 
extremity of the Weſt Saxon dominions, and Brightric 
came to the crown, left this Egbert, who was the only 
heir of the royal family remaining, and had, by his deſ- 
cent from an elder line, a better right to the throne than 
Brightric. | > 7 | , | 
ud of the Fnsr VoLune. 
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